

The Chesterfield Coat. 

A favourite with men of 
Rood taste the world over. 
Like glorious Gordon's Gin. 
Exceptionally dry and cool fl| 
in a martini. CreatPtl in 
England in 1769. 


The Liverpool Sound. w 

Vibrant and rollicking. The sound of today. 
L Just as Gordon's is the gin of today. 

L At its briskest in a Gin and Tonic. 


Gordon’s Gii 


Biggest selling gin in England, America, the world. 


100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISIIU.E0 FROM GRAIN. 30 PROOF. GORDON'S DRY GIN CO. LTD.. UNDEN. N.l. PRODUCT OF U.S.A. 



New! 



QUAKER STATE RACING OIL 


formulated and race-tested especial!, hl{fc 
,„ m ,nce engines which are driven with 
acceleration, as well as al higher speeds where engines 
revved to over 4,000 R.P.M. 


Under these higher perform 


RACING 

MOTOR OIL 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION 
OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
Mad* In U.S.A. 


(1) Extra-high film strength, anti-wear, and 
anti-scuff properties. 


(2) Ertra-high anti-foam properties. 


(3) Extra-high temperature stability, and mini- 
mum loss of oil viscosity and body at racing 
temperatures. 


All racers, and a lot of non-racers, need a racing 
oil— and now Quaker State has one. It's specially 
formulated and race-tested for high-performance 
engines and high speed driving. And when the 
going gets hot under the hood, Quaker State 
Racing Oil has the extra strength your engine 
needs to resist wear and scuffing, plus extra-high 



anti-foam power, plus the body and viscosity to 
stand up to racing temperatures. 

Quaker State Racing Oil is made from 100% 
Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil, to give your 
engine "pit-stop protection” for the long turn- 
pike haul or the slow city crawl. From now on, 
ask for Quaker State Racing Oil by name. 






Measuring insurance companies is 
like weighing hogs in Texas. 


H ow they used 
to weigh 
hogs in Texas is, 
put a hog on one 
end of a board, 
pile rocks on the 
other until they balance. Then guess 
how much the rocks weigh. 

Measuring the comparative mer- 
its of insurance companies is like 
that for most people. Largely guess. 

And we don't make it any easier. 
Because the unique things we have 
for you sound dull; they don’t even 
have price tags. Things like: 

Stability. We’ll be here when you 
need us. 

New ways to help you. Policies 


which fill new gaps, so that what 
you need protected can be. 

Solvency. Very nice to count on, 
in a company which may owe you 
money some day. 

To these and other true-blue 
characteristics, we then add our 
admitted tendencies to be quiet 
instead of brash, to promise only 
what we know we’ll deliver. (Our 
agents and brokers know how care- 
fully we promise. Ask one.) 

The net message is about as dra- 
matic as a sarsaparilla at the band 
concert. Or would you rather look 
through our stereopticon? 

Yet; next time you find yourself 
trying to weigh the comparative 


merits of insurance companies, give 
thought to dull old Stability and 
Solvency. 

Like the rocks on one end of the 
board . . . they aren’t very exciting, 
but they carry a lot of weight. 


THE ST. PAUL 

INSURANCE COMPANIES 



Serving you around the world . around the dock 


St. Paul Firp and Manne Insurance Company 
St. Paul Mercury Insurance Company 
Western Cite Insurance Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota &51Q2 
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With a classic Iasi round, Nicklaus sets a U.S. Open 
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28 Apple Pie, Mom and Mr. Gurney 

Following his Le Mans win. Dan Gurney scores another 
for the U.S. in the Belgian Grand Prix 


30 They’re Still at It in Indiana 

Summer does not stop Hoosier basketball. June's All- 
Star games with Kentucky are the big events of the year 


32 A Boat Is Born 

A dose look in words and pictures at what seems likely to 
be the next U.S. cup defender 


40 The Governor Talks of Sport 

In an informal chat, Ronald Reagan considers the multi- 
plying problems of a multiplying state 


44 Bright Faces of the Future 

You may not have heard of them, but some of these teen- 
age track stars are already making man-size marks 
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SHOWDOWN TIME for U.S. 
trackmen is the annual AAU 
meet. Pete Axthclm covers ihc 
(Inals in Bakersfield, Calif., 
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son must reprove his prowess, 


70 Nobody Loves an Umpire 
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THE FAME IN SPAIN be- 
longs to Manuel Santana. 
Frank Dcford describes the 
defending Wimbledon cham- 
pion and explains why he has 
become such a national hero. 

"LEAKV-ROOF CIRCUIT" 
is what participants called the 
small Midwest horse shows 
of the ‘40s. Alice Higgins nos- 
talgically recalls the years 
she rode the circuit herself. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


A good number of the people who work 
for us here in New York were bom in 
places like Ojus, Fla., and Kingsville, 
Texas and Grand Forks, N. Dak., but 
Senior Editor Robert Creamer is an 
anomaly. He still lives in Tuekalioc, 
N.Y., a village in suburban Westches- 
ter County where he was born and 
went to high school ("Hear our cry: 
V-I-C-T-O-R-Y”) and got married. 
“I’m a provincial," says Creamer. "I 
like Tuckahoe, and l like the people 
who live there." 

On page 70 begins the first of two 
articles Creamer has written with (and 
about) Jocko Conlan, the former um- 
pire, who now lives in retirement in 
Scottsdale, Ariz. These have been ex- 
cerpted from their book Jocko, which 
Lippincott is publishing this month. 
"One of the reasons I enjoyed doing 
the book," Creamer explains, “is that I 
felt very much at home with Jocko. He 
was like someone from Tuckahoe.” 

Jocko Conlan— John Bertrand Con- 
lan — who umpired in the National 
League from 1941 to 1965 is also, as 
Creamer has written, "unique. ... He 
is the umpire. Bernard Berenson used 
to talk about Man as a Work of Art, 
the idea that a man himself can create in 
himself something enduring, that he 
can become, in effect, a living work of 
art. What else is Jocko?” 



But, says Creamer, putting Jocko 
down on paper is like taking a photo- 
graph of a flower garden with black- 
and-white film; it’s all there, but there’s 
a lot missing. For Jocko Conlan is an 
actor, a performer. When lie tells a 
story it’s a dramatic presentation. 
Creamer caught Jocko's act for two 
weeks in a New York hotel room — all 
200,000 words of it, of which 75,000 
survive in the book ."It was a marvelous 
experience." Creamer says. "Suddenly 
he wouldn’t even be looking at me. He 
was totally out of the room. His eyes 
glinting, his jaw thrust out, the ordi- 
narily soft voice hard, crying out to, 
say, Leo Durocher: ‘Don’t come up 
here! I don’t need you! Get out! You're 
gone!’ ” 

It is Jocko’s credo that there isn’t 
anybody who knows anything about 
umpiring except umpires — and this par- 
ticularly goes for ballplayers. Jocko tells 
a story about the time Richie Ashbum 
moaned about one of Jocko's calls be- 
hind the plate, so Jocko said he would 
let Ashbum call the next pitch he re- 
ceived. It was belt-high but about a foot 
inside. Ashburn looked at it and said, 
"Strike.” True to his word. Jocko put 
up his right arm and said. "Strike.” 
Then he called time, made a pretext of 
dusting off the plate and told Ashburn: 
"Richie, you have just had the only 
chance a hitter has ever had in the his- 
tory of baseball to bat and umpire at 
the same time. And you blew it. That's 
the last pitch you call. I'm not going to 
have you louse up my profession.” 

Which puts us in mind of a story 
Creamer tells about the time he was 17 
and umpiring a sandlot game in T ucka- 
hoe. At the end of the fourth inning 
the two captains had a conference on 
the sidelines. As a result, four play- 
ers walked out to the mound (Cream- 
er was umpiring behind the pitcher), 
picked Creamer up and carried him off 
the field. “I still think I was calling 
them right,” Creamer insists. 
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JOCKO 



Litton Industries' 
nationwide introduction 
of its new Royfax Copiers 
called for split-second scheduling. 


How did Flying Tigers 
get the job done? 


In Litton's expansion effort, the Royfax Copier Division 
was holding premiere open house celebrations through- 
out their coast to coast network of sales, service and 
demonstration centers. Although the premieres closely 
followed one another, Royfax people still had to have 
demonstration equipment on hand, on time and in 
prime working condition. This called for Flying Tigers' 
kind of airfreight service. Precise planning. Dependable 


flight schedules. Expert handling. □ And that's exactly 
what Litton got from Tigers, the nation's largest all- 
cargo airline. Tigers are The Airfreight Specialists— with 
the personnel, know-how, schedules and equipment 
to get any airfreight job done on time. Next time 
you're faced with a difficult shipping problem, 
get the same kind of specialized help Litton gets. 
All you have to do is specify "via Flying Tiger Line". 


It pays to do business with THE AIRFREIGHT SPECIALIST— 

(@) FLYING TIGER LINE 


WORLD HEADQUARTERS: INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 



Does your racket measure up? 


Can your present racket meet 
the demands of today's "big” 
game? Can it deliver on every 
kind of shot? 

If not, Wilson has a brace of 
proven stars that can— the Tony 
Trabert Autograph and the 
Maureen Connolly Autograph! 

These two quality rackets 
by Wilson can provide you with 


set after set of smashingly 
precise overheads, pin-point 
volleys and high-hopping serves. 

And no wonder. The Trabert 
and Connolly Autographs feature 
Wilson's famous Strata-Bow" 
frame for the power and 
consistent control you demand. 
And Wilson’s String-Gard" 
stringing process gives you 


uniform string tension to insure 
the steady game you need to 
bring victory in straight sets! 

So, take your pick— 
either the Tony Trabert or 
Maureen Connolly Autograph. 
Most certainly the finest way 
to improve your tennis stature! 


PLAY TO WIN WITH 

U)i£aon 

Wilton Sporting Goods Co . Chicago 






A Scout is power 
to fish your own sea 


Somewhere there s a sun that s never been hshed. 
Where you never hear a highway sound. Where you can 
catch the big ones. And you can get there with the 
big power of the new V-8 INTERNATIONAL SCOUT 3 with 
all-wheel drive. 

See the new SCOUT at your nearest INTERNATIONAL 
Dealer. The SCOUT is built to do anything, go anywhere 
with its new V-8 engine and all-wheel drive. Or you 
can get a SCOUT with either of two husky, economical 
4-cylinder engines. Open it up, and cross the border into 
man's world of driving. The new SCOUT costs less than 
most second cars, and your INTERNATIONAL Dealer 
is ready to deal. International Harvester Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 60611. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. 



The Tiger Swings a Big Punch... 



It's an extra punch that delivers big power, smooth 
performance from Enco Extra gasoline. Use Enco Extra 
regularly and it keeps your engine clean . . . keeps it 
running smoothly and efficiently . . . keeps it 
running powerfull y. Enjoy your car more with the 
Tiger in your tank! 


...Brings home another “Indy” 



Once again this year, the winner of racing's biggest 
prize rode with a Tiger in his tank. A. I. Foyt and his 
Sheraton-Thompson Special won the Indianapolis 500 with 
special racing fuel supplied by Humble, and set a 
new track record of 151.207 m.p.h. What's more, this 
victory places A. I- Foyt among the select group of 
three-time Indy v/inners. 


winner! 


The same technical knowledge that helped blend the 
winning formula for A. J. Foyt also helped blend the 
unique formula in Enco Extra gasoline; the formula 
that gives you that extra punch. Join the winners at the 
Enco sign of "Happy Motoring"* and let the Tiger 
Team "Put a Tiger in Your Tank”! " 



Humble Oil & Refining Company 

America's Leading Energy Company 



Shouldn't they hear both sides? 

The young people in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria. Rumania, Hungary 
are making up their minds about the world, right now. Shaping their ideas 
and ideals. Shouldn't they hear both sides? Shouldn't they hear the truth? 
The main way for many of the young people in these Communist-ruled 
countries to hear the truth is through Radio Free Europe — a private, non- 
profit organization set up to broadcast, completely and truthfully, to people 
who arc Hooded with Communist views on everything. Your dollars help get 
the truth through to the young people in Eastern Europe. 

Radio Free Europe needs your support. 

Send your contribution to Box .1 967, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Brawnier mnscle. 

Racier beauty. 
Flick-over top. 

New Spitfire Mk3. 



Introducing the new Triumph Spitfire Mk3. The 
perfect example of how to make changes and still 
leave well enough alone. 

For example, we beefed up the engine to 75 
horsepower for quicker response and added safety. 
But we didn’t tinker with other performance features 
like sharp cornering or swerve-free disc braking. 


And inlaid a rich walnut veneer dash. Yet we didn’t 
monkey with the comfort of the form-fitting bucket 
seats and four-wheel independent suspension. 

Finally, we added a handy flick-over top. (Pull over, 
pull down, click! click!, it’s up.) But tamper with the 
convenience of the roomy trunk? Not on your life! 

Let others change for the better. 1/ifsl , I~.'i 


Next, we gave the front an even sleeker look. 





Spitfire Hk3 


In the Yellow Petes. Available In Canada and alio lor overseas delivery. Standard-Triumph Motor Co.. Inc.. Ill Galway Place. Teaneck. New Jersey 07666 



The great American dream is to put your boy 
through college. But, if you’re not around, there might be 
only one school open to him. 


The school of hard knocks. 


Prudential understands that few in- 
vestments will yield as high a return as 
a college education for your son. 

It will be like handing him over 
$180,000. Because that’s how much 
more a college graduate earns, in an 
average lifetime, than someone who 
just finishes high school. 

But those college years can cost you 
from $2,000 to $3,000 a year. So, un- 
less you have an awfully rich wife, / 
it'll take some planning to have { 
that kind of money on hand 


why take chances? Sure, you can 
gamble that you'll have enough 
money to swing it when college 
comes. 

But a far better way is to set up a 
Prudential college insurance-and 
savings program. Under this program 
the cash value grows and grows into a 
fair-sized nest egg... money you can 
use for college expenses. 

This same Prudential plan will, 
^ of course, provide the funds — 
ipftuDiNtiAi* ^ jf you’re not around to do the 




providing. So your boy won't have 
to miss out on college or the 
benefits that go with it. 

PROTECTION THAT DOESN’T HURT. 

Your Prudential man knows that pre- 
paring for college can be harder on 
fathers than on their children. But it 
needn't be. He can show you just the 
right Prudential plan to protect your 
son's college future without forcing you 
to squeeze every last penny. 

And all this for a very simple reason: 
Prudential understands. 


Prudential understands 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 





The high mileage 


' hi9hperfor Z7L« a i^ * 


’&*.*** 1 

Crab 'em! At your ^ en 


SCORECARD 


SECRET WEAPON 

For the first time since World War (I 
both major league pennant races could 
be determined by military obligations. 
Before the season ends. 40 top baseball 
players will have been drafted or will 
have spent some time training with the 
armed forces. 

The list of players who have been or 
expect to be called up for two weeks is 
significant: Pete Richert of the Orioles. 
Jim Lonborg and Bill Rohr of the Red 
Sox. Larry Dierker and Joe Morgan of 
the Astros, Ed Brinkman and Bob Sav- 
crine of the Senators. Rod Carew of the 
Twins, Jim Lefebvrc and Don Sutton of 
the Dodgers and the Cubs' double-play 
combination of Glenn Beckert and Don 
Kessinger. 

A two-week service stint can be almost 
as serious for a ballplayer and a ball club 
as a six-month period. Take, for instance, 
Tony Conigliaro. who recently returned 
from two weeks at Camp Drum. When 
he left Boston he was batting .304. On 
his return, his timing was off and he 
managed only three singles in his first 29 
at bats. It was his worst slump, and it 
crimped Boston’s first-division hopes. 

The Tigers, instead of wringing their 
hands when Pitcher Mickey Lolich left 
for his two weeks' training with the Air 
National Guard last week, sent a catcher 
along with him and told Lolich to work 
out for an hour every night. But even 
this imaginative precaution didn’t really 
solve the immediate problem. With Lol- 
ich in service, the normal rotation of 
the already weak Tiger pitching staff will 
be badly upset. 

Although the Cubs have continued to 
play well despite the loss of 2 1 -year-old 
Ken Holtzman drafted for six months 
this spring just when he was being herald- 
ed as the next Sandy Koufax — their 
chances of finishing in the first division 
for the first time since 1946 have to be 
much less. Holtzman had a 5-0 record 
at the time of his induction and a 2.33 
ERA. Cincinnati, San Francisco and 
Pittsburgh do not figure to be affected 


by service obligations, but the contend- 
ing Cardinals have three players — Tim 
McCarvcr, Alex Johnson and Bobby 
Tolan — who have missed games and 
will miss several more in meeting Army 
commitments. 

The effects of the draft extend beyond 
the current season, of course. Clubs now 
find that high school players are reluc- 
tant to sign because they prefer to go to 
college and gain a draft deferment. Some 
sign, but only to play ball in the summer 
recess. Leagues such as the Northern 
and New York-Penn leagues have cut 
their schedules to two months because 
the teams have short rosters. 

All of which recalls those other days: 
gas rationing, swing shifts, Rosie the 
Riveter and — perish the prospect — the 
St. Louis Browns. 

DOGMA 

In the Portuguese colony of Macao, 
Communist Chinese have been rioting 
for weeks, plastering up posters every- 
where with angry’ slogans. Last weekend 
a demonstrator, showing uncommon 
humor, attached a poster bearing one of 
the most familiar political phrases — 
DOWN WITH THE RUNNING DOGS— to 
the gates of the local dog track. 

PATCHWORK 

Opening his mail several weeks ago, 
Florida State Football Coach Bill Pe- 
terson came upon a sample of Astroturf, 
the plastic grass used in the Houston As- 
trodome. He fingered it a while and de- 
cided that since the Seminoles open their 
season in Houston on September 15. he 
would order himself a 7-foot-by- 1 7-foot 
piece of it. “You hear a lot of things 
about playing on it — that you can't run 
fast, that it is slippery, that you come 
out with fewer knee injuries but more 
abrasions — so I thought we should find 
out for ourselves." he says. 

The carpet, which cost Peterson S228. 
is now stretched out in a freshman dress- 
ing room where it will remain until fall 
practice begins. Then Peterson will haul 


it out and have his backs, pass receivers 
and linemen practice turning, cutting 
and charging on it. 

Georgia Coach Vince Dooley, whose 
team will play in the Astrodome later in 
the season, may also buy a piece of As- 
troturf. If he does, he will !et FSU use it 
for practice before its game, doubling 
the area of maneuver. FSU would re- 
turn the favor later on. 

Now if Wake Forest, North Carolina 
State, Idaho and Memphis State— the 
other teams that play in Houston this 
fall — would kick in their share, the car- 
pet might stretch wall to wall. 

OLDEST PERMANENT CRAP GAME 

In the nave of the Church of All Saints 
on the banks of the River Ouse in the 
English Midlands, a group of children 
gathered on Whit Tuesday to throw 
dice. Each year the church vicar, clad in 
his priestly robes, supervises such a sport- 
ing contest to meet the terms of a be- 
quest made by a parishioner who died 
in 1685. A local scholar and philoso- 
pher, Dr. Robert Wilde, willed the church 
SI 40, the interest on the money to pay 
for Bibles, which would be given as 
prizes to children competing in an an- 
nual dice game in the 500-year-old Angli- 
can church. In setting the terms. Dr. 
Wilde was presumably taking a (ling at 
Oliver Cromwell, a former warden of 



the church who had become the fanatic- 
ally puritanical ruler of England. 

This year, as is the custom, nine boys 
and nine girls— the oldest of them 12 — 
crouched earnestly around a table in- 
side the church. The children were mem- 
bers of the village churches— Methodist, 
continued 
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POLAROID*' 


That’s a lot of money. 
That’s a lot of camera. 



This camera will set you 
back something under $160. 

Not exactly peanuts. 

How does Polaroid come off 
charging that kind of money 
when you can buy a Color 
Pack Camera for under $50 
and get beautiful color prints 
in 60 seconds? 

And when all the models 
are light, compact, fast-load- 
ing? 

And when all the models 
have an electric eye that reads 
the light of the flash when you 
shoot color pictures indoors, 


and sets the exposure auto- 
matically. (You never have to 
worry about special distance 
settings.) 

Here’s how they come off. 

Polaroid went all out on 
this one. 

It has a superb single- 
window Zeiss Ikon range- and 
viewfinder that automatically 
corrects for parallax and field 
size. 

And a transistorized shutter 
that lets you shoot black-and- 
white pictures indoors without 
flash, and even make perfect 


time exposures up to 10 sec- 
onds automatically. 

This camera can make full 
use of the Polaroid Portrait 
Kit, Close-up Kit, cloud filter 
and many other accessories. 

It has a sharp triplet lens. 4 
exposure ranges and a deluxe 
all-metal body with brushed 
chrome finish. There’s even a 
flashgun included. 

It is unquestionably the 
finest automatic camera 
Polaroid has ever produced. 

A lot of money? 

It all depends. 




When you’re first in Color TV, 
there’s got to be a reason 



diag . 10? sg in. rectangular picture 


• RCA Victor —first in experience with over 25 years of Color TV pioneering. 

• First with a 14” diagonal color portable. Only *329.95? 

• First with the latest advance in color tubes— 38% brighter highlights. F 

• First to introduce solid integrated circuits for added reliability. 

• And first in sales since the introduction of Color TV. ^ ‘ 

‘Optional with dealer Service not included 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 



SCORECARD continued 


Church of England, Congregationalist 
— and the nine with the hottest hands 
received the Bibles. 

“It is not as if we are trying to en- 
courage gambling in the young,” said 
Vicar Ronald Jennings. “After all, there 
is no risk involved for the children. They 
are not losing their shirts or anything 
like that. In fact, you might say our dice 
game is striking a blow for literacy. 
According to the terms of the bequest 
each child in the game must also be able 
to read." 

WHERE THE BOYS ARE 

For 50 years some of the best ballplay- 
ers in the majors have come out of Cali- 
fornia. Walter Johnson was from Fuller- 
ton. and after him there were such as the 
DiMaggios, Ted Williams, Bobby Doerr, 
Jackie Robinson, Duke Snider and Ed- 
die Mathews. But it took the recent ma- 
jor league free-agent draft to point out 
how extreme the California-bred trend 
has become in baseball. Seven of the 20 
youngsters selected in the first round were 
from there. No other state produced 
more than two. And of the 1,169 play- 
ers drafted, 290 were from California. 
New York was second with 72. 

Thirty-one of the 170 players holding 
Kansas City contracts are from Califor- 
nia. and nine of the 25 men on the As- 
tros' roster are from there. Not coinci- 
dentally, a quarter of Houston's scouts 
work exclusively in the state. 

The weather that permits year-round 
baseball, the heavy stress on athletics in 
schools and the large population are the 
most obvious causes of the baseball 
bounty. Al Campanis, the Dodgers' Di- 
rector of Scouting, says, “High school 
and college competition is fantastic. 
Most teams play 40 or more games in 
school, and then those same kids play on 
weekends the year round. My son [Dodg- 
er Catcher Jim Campanis] is an example. 
I doubt very much if he’d be in the ma- 
jors today if we had not moved here 10 
years ago. He eliminated his weaknesses 
with constant competition. I don’t be- 
lieve he could have accelerated his self- 
development that much in New York." 
Campanis does not believe the natural 
attributes of California ballplayers arc 
superior, only that they are "smoother, 
more adept, better schooled and much 
fancier. There's no more raw talent, but 
it certainly gets a higher polish." 

From ill's point of view, there 
is only one disenchanting clement in this 


latter-day diamond rush. “California 
players," said one club official, “have an 
inflated idea of their value." 

TEAMING UP FOR TV 

Wearing Olympic-style blazers, a team of 
shopkeepers and clerks from the town of 
Bridlington in Yorkshire set off recently 
to represent England in Europe's latest 
sporting craze. Eurovision, the TV net- 
work that links Britain and the Conti- 
nent, has introduced a show that pits 
teams from villages in England, France, 
Switzerland, Italy and Germany in such 
manly jousts as racing with iced cakes 
along greased conveyor belts. Last week 
40 million viewers watched an event that 
called for teams to run across a ring and 
pop a balloon that was guarded by a 
French heifer. 

The English, sadly, finished last, but a 
BBC official excused their performance 
saying. “The British man in the street is 
not very keen on fightinganimals.” Next, 
the village of Lytham Saint Anne’s will 
try to recoup English honor by roller- 
skating over seesaws with trays of glass- 
es. The Euro-Cup Finals are scheduled 
for September in West Germany. 

FURTHERING THE GREEN 

A bill to legalize flat racing is pending 
in the Pennsylvania legislature and is 
expected to be approved within a fort- 
night. It is the old story of a state look- 
ing for a painless way to balance its 
books (and in this case, to avoid an in- 
come tax) and picking horse racing to 
be the patsy. 

What makes the Pennsylvania bill un- 
usually controversial is thecfTect it would 
have in diluting the already marginal 
quality of racing in the neigh boring states 
of New Jersey. Delaware, Maryland. 
Ohio and West Virginia. The area is sat- 
urated with Thoroughbred tracks — there 
are 18 operating 1,320 days a year. Now 
Pennsylvania proposes setting up four 
new tracks. The competition among the 
existing meetings for horses has already 
spread the talent much too thin. Last 
week Ted McLean, vice-president of 
Delaware Park, one of the best tracks in 
the five-state area. said. "We're loaded 
with manes and tails, but that's all you 
can say about them." 

Advocates of the Pennsylvania bill ar- 
gue — notwithoutcause — that Pennsylva- 
nians should be able to enjoy the sport at 
home, and that neighboring states have, 
for years, been collecting millions of dol- 
contlnued 
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ACUSHNET GOLF BALLS 

Titleists are sold through golf course pro shops only. 





How would an 
empty beer can 
look here? 

Or old soda pop bottles? Or watermelon 
rinds? Don’t answer. We all know-. 

And yet it happens every weekend. 
Especially long holiday weekends like 
the 4th of July coming up. Picnic areas, 
parks, and roadways all across America 
are left cluttered with litter. 

It’s not that people are messier to- 
day than they used to be. It’s just that 
today there are a lot more people. And 
the mess adds up mighty fast. 

So this 4th of July weekend, observe 
the good old American custom of en- 
joying your food and beer in the great 
outdoors. 

And then — leave that special spot of 
yours as beautiful as you found it. 

You’ll feel good about it all the way 
home. 







SCORECARD continued 


Tars in revenue from Pennsylvanians who 
travel across state lines looking for ac- 
tion. As reasonable as these arguments 
may be. in this instance the quality of 
racing as a whole should be considered. 

The multiplicity of racetracks has ne- 
cessitated the multiplication of horses. 
A track needs 1,200 animals of one kind 
or another to stage a 30-day meeting. 
Consequently, horses that would be bet- 
ter left to plow-pulling arc jogged off to 
the breeding barn to provide pari-mutuel 
fodder. 

There are now 20,000 Thoroughbred 
foals being produced each year in the 
U.S. Ten years ago there was half that 
number. In contrast, 5.500 foals are born 
annually in Britain, 2,600 in France and 
450 in Italy. For two centuries these 
countries have supplied the world with 
the best Thoroughbred stock. Quality is 
the prime consideration. In the U.S. po- 
litical greed, not the breed, threatens to 
become racing's chief motivation. 

If a tax on gambling is to be preferred 
to other forms of taxation, we suggest 
that states legalize lotteries or one-armed 
bandits instead of trying to transform 
sport into a roulette wheel. 

DEAR MOM 

In order to stimulate tourist business 
and lure people to the Land of Enchant- 
ment, as New Mexico calls itself, the 
Albuquerque Tribune recently offered 
prizes to citizens who wrote the best let- 
ters to out-of-state relatives inviting 
them for vacations. The contest was olli- 
cialiy named “Ask Them for August." 

Perhaps to insure entries, the Tribune 
ruled that a copy of each letter had to be 
mailed to the contest judges but the orig- 
inal invitation did not have to be sent to 
the relatives. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Frank Howard, Clemson football 
coach, on Bear Bryant: “The Bear’s al- 
ways been ahead of us humans. Even 
when we started the two-platoon system, 
he was using three platoons: one on of- 
fense, one on defense and one to go to 
class." 

• Abe Martin. TC'U athletic director, ex- 
plaining why he switched the TCU-Texas 
A&M football game from day to night: 
"Call it public relations. I didn't want 
anyone to be mad at us because they 
couldn’t see the Arkansas-Tcxas game 
on TV and ours. too. Besides, we stood 
to lose S20.000 at the gate." end 
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No 

know-how 

needed. 

Since Kodak introduced “super 8” there are no mysteries left 
in movie-making. No good reason why you shouldn’t be shoot- 
ing and proudly showing your own movies. The Kodak 
Instamatic M8 Movie Camera loads instantly with the super 8 
film cart ridge. No midpoint flip-over. No edge fogging or double 
exposure. No winding, either— this camera is battery driven. 
The CdS electric eye operates through the lens for precise 
exposure accuracy. 

The M8 even adds a few frills (and thrills): choice of four 
shooting speeds— from fast to slow motion— for special effects. 
5-tO-l power zoom lens— goes from extreme wide-angle to tele- 
photo close-ups at the touch of a button. Or zoom manually, if 
you wish. Reflex viewing through the lens lets you see exactly 
what you’ll get on the film. 

The superb M8 camera is less than $225. See it and the com- 
plete line of super 8 Kodak Instamatic Movie Projectors at 

yOUr Kodak dealer S. ftw subject to change without notice 

Kodak Instamatic M8 Movie Camera 





Great first step towards financial security: 
a life insurance policy bearing our 
blue symbol. 

We haven't met? Why we probably knew your 
great-great grandfather. You see, we've 
been insuring young couples since 1 845 — 
so you might say our blue has become a 
very traditional part of weddings. 

But we don't stand still on tradition. We've 
grown into one of the world's largest 
corporations and, as a mutual company, 
we’ve shared our growth with our 
policy owners. 

In fact, dividends have been so high in 
recent years, that the cost of our life 
insurance is at an all-time low for millions 
of our policy owners. (A good point for 
budget-conscious newlyweds to remember.) 
Why not talk to one of our Agents soon? 

Oh, before we forget... best wishes from all 
of us at New York Life. 

New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10010 
Life, Group and Health Insurance, 

Annuities, Pension Plans. 





Joyce Thompson is a born loser. 






L % 




She may lose her gloves — but never her money. 

Because she carries Bank of America Travelers 
Cheques. If anything happens to them, she gets 
a prompt refund. Anywhere in the world. And 
for the full amount. She 
can’t lose — the world’s 
largest bank guarantees it. 

That’s why she always travels with 
Bank of America Travelers Cheques. 
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JACK 

DELIVERS 

THE 

CRUSHER 


An Army was against him. and so was the tradition of 
Ben Hogan's U.S. Open scoring record, but Nick/aus 
broke them both at Ba/tusroi with a classic last-round 
65 that now establishes him as a golfer without peer 
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THE CRUSHER continued 


IN HAND-TO-HAND COMBAT, A GOOD BIG MAN . . . 

by ALFRED WRIGHT 


J ack Nicklaus, who with a flurry of 
unsurpassable golf last week became 
the U.S. Open champion of 1967, re- 
minds you a bit of Clement Attlee dur- 
ing his early years as Prime Minister. 
Out of office at the time was Winston 
Churchill, powerless but still the be- 
loved hero of the people. Well, Jack 
Nicklaus, who is the finest golf player 
in the world today when he is on his 
stick, has his Churchill: Arnold Palmer, 
still the people's choice though he has 
not won a major championship for more 
than three years. 

Never was this strange state of aff airs 
more evident than at Baltusrol Golf 
Club in Springfield, N.J., where Nick- 
laus was winning his second Open cham- 
pionship with a five-under-par 275, the 
lowest score ever recorded in this 67- 
year-old event. The victor played super- 
lative and overwhelming golf as he beat 
Palmer by four very convincing strokes 
and the rest of the field by the distance 
of one of his mile-long tee shots. But 
throughout the final two rounds of the 
championship, when the chance of the 
draw paired Nicklaus and Palmer, Jack's 
finest shots were greeted by the gallery 
with what was almost a silent hostility. 
At times his worst mistakes were ap- 
plauded, while Arnold's lesser shots 
were cheered like the slashing strokes 
of victory. 

The drama of Nicklaus’s memorable 
triumph was heavily accentuated by the 
accidental theatrics of the head-to-head 
pairing with Palmer during those two 
climactic rounds. It was a mc-against- 
you confrontation that had been a long 
time coming — and the spectacle was 
worth the wait. 

At first glance, Baltusrol does not 
seem to be a course that would provide 
the stuff of history. It sits amid some 
lovely parkland in the rolling hills of 
central New Jersey, no more than half 


an hour by car from the bridges and tun- 
nels that cross the Hudson River into 
Manhattan. The stately old pines and 
elms and maples that line its fairways 
are not necessarily ominous from a 
modern pro golfer’s point of view and 
only rarely come into play. The fairways 
for the Open were relatively wide and 
gorgeously groomed. The greens were 
generously expansive — not the parking- 
lot size of so many newer courses, but 
large. Nor did they appear viciously con- 
toured, although like many older greens 
they have developed subtle borrows that 
are nearly invisible to the untrained eye 
but are just enough to turn a well-hit 
putt off line. Baltusrol’s 47-year-old 
Lower Course was in magnificent condi- 
tion, perfectly fair and inviting as the 
1 50 golfers arrived and got down to work 
without — for the first time in living 
memory — a cacophony of complaints 
about a U.S. Open layout. 

From the beginning at Baltusrol, 
Nicklaus was in a winning frame of 
mind. For the first time since his pro 
career began five years ago, people were 
raising questions about his golfing abili- 
ty. Certainly, he was having his worst 
season. He had won only one tourna- 
ment, and his seemingly ample earnings 
of S3 1, 321 were not so impressive when 
measured on the Palmer scale. Since 
Palmer was at S9 1 .2 1 3 Jack would rank 
himself at minus S59,892. He had missed 
the cut at the Masters, and the right-lo- 
lcft style of play that he had for some 
reason been turning to in the last few 
years had become completely uncon- 
trollable. In April, faced with his Mas- 
ters disaster, he decided it was time to 
revamp his game, and he did. 

When he checked in at Baltusrol for 
his practice rounds he was hitting the 
ball left to right again, and as well as he 
ever had in his life. On Wednesday, in his 
last practice round, he shot a 62, two 


strokes below the competitive course 
record. (“That won't shake anybody up 
but Jack," said Palmer.) 

Palmer, meanwhile, had brought his 
own game to one of its frequent peaks, 
and he, too, was as ready to win as he 
ever had been. True, he had his aches. 
It is startling to realize that a man as 
boldly athletic as Arnold Palmer is clos- 
ing in on the age of 40, a time when, as 
some sage put it, "life is just a matter 
of patch, patch, patch." At 37, Palmer 
has begun to feel a few of the twinges 
of departing youth— a muscle strain 
here, a touch of bursitis there. Last year 
it was a pain in his shoulder. At the re- 
cent Masters it was a dizzy spell and 
shortness of breath that bothered him at 
the 17th green of his third round and 
impelled him to give up cigarettes again. 
He came to Baltusrol with a muscle 
spasm in his hip that had been annoying 
him for a week. After a practice round 
on Monday he climbed into his Jet Com- 
mander and flew home to Latrobe, where 
the family doctor prescribed heat and 
Ben-Gay and rest. Back at the golf 
course, he further shortened his swing — 
already shortened a bit during the past 
year or so in the interests of accuracy. 
By Wednesday he was wondering if he 
could play at all and saying, very pri- 
vately. that he might not. He stopped 
practicing or even warming up before 
tournament rounds in order to spare 
strain on the risky hip. His golf game 
was nonetheless in fine fettle — provided 
he could keep swinging. 

As he started his opening round on 
Thursday, Palmer looked anything but 
his best. He drove into the rough on the 
first hole and hit into a greenside bunker 
on the second. By the time he reached 
the 13th green he had visited the rough 
and sand repeatedly, and he stood two 
over par. But a 45-foot sidehill putt that 
rolled into the hole at the continued 


Surprising amateur Marty Fleckman (left), playing with Bill Casper, comes off Baltusrol's 4th green on Sunday shortly after losing his lead. 
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THE CRUSHER continued 


1 3th changed all that, and further birdies 
at 14 and 18 brought him into a seven- 
way tie for second, two strokes behind 
the only other figure to really impose 
himself upon this Nicklaus-PalmerOpen, 
a 23-year-old ex-University of Houston 
star named Martin Alan Fleckman. who 
came in with a 67. 

An unknown always seems to lead the 
Open after the first round, so Fleckman's 
emergence created no wild surge of ex- 
citement. It was assumed he would shoot 
an 80 the next day. Instead, he shot a 73. 
and then came back with a very nervy 69 
on Saturday — after going three over par 
on the first two holes— which gave him 
the tournament lead again. This time, 
instead of talking about shooting an 80, 
the wise ones were talking about Johnny 
Goodman, the last amateur to win the 
U.S. Open some 34 years ago. So. on the 
last day, Fleckman did shoot his 80, to 
finish tied for 18th, but a most stimulat- 
ing 18th. 

Friday dawned as oppressively hot 
and tormenting as New Jersey can get in 
June, and in the breathless hours around 
noon temperatures must have topped 
100 on the baking putting surfaces. 
“Hot?'’ said Ben Hogan. "Hell can't be 
any hotter. I'll check that out one of 
these days." Nicklaus, too, was hot. His 
opening-round 71 had occasioned specu- 
lation that he had left his best golf out on 


the course the day before during that 
fantastic 62. but Nicklaus denied it. 
"Maybe the 62 helped by giving me more 
confidence," he said. 

The Nicklaus theory was supported by 
Friday's events. He started with a bogey, 
and at the 4th hole, a par-3, he found 
himself with a 10-foot putt that he need- 
ed for his par. "If I miss it I'm two over 
for the day and three over for the tour- 
nament, and it would be looking very 
bad for me,” he said afterward. But 
the strange-looking Bull's Eye putter 
with the white-painted head that he had 
borrowed from a friend of Deane Be- 
man’s a few days before got the ball 
into the hole. 

Two birdies brought Nicklaus through 
the first nine at 33 and. with three birdies 
and a bogey on the way home, he was in 
with 67, the lowest score he had ever shot 
in a U.S. Open. What seemed to please 
him even more than his new white putt- 
er was his driving. "All the Open has 
ever been is a driving contest.” he said, 
in w hat rated as the oversimplification of 
the week. "You drive it into the fairway 
and play it from there." 

The day was almost over when Palmer 
brought in a 68 to take the tournament 
lead at 137, thanks to a round in direct 
contrast to his rather shaky opening 69. 
He hit the ball quite well all the way, 
except for a brief lapse on the 6th hole. 


where he had to sink a 10-foot putt to 
salvage a bogey 5. That was the only 
green he failed to reach in the regulation 
number of strokes. His ball was in the 
rough only twice, and he was never 
in a bunker. Of both Nicklaus and 
Palmer the same could now be said: 
their shot-making was superb, and 
only the treacherous rolls in Baltus- 
rol’s greens had kept them from rounds 
in the low 60s. It was time for the con- 
frontation. 

As they started down the first fairway 
Saturday afternoon, the tournament now 
at its midpoint. Nicklaus was a stroke 
back of Palmer. Bill Casper, the defend- 
ing champion, was just one behind Nick- 
laus. But on this day the shot-against- 
shot duel that the gallery of 19,598 an- 
ticipated with such relish quickly deteri- 
orated into something resembling the 
consolation round at a taxi drivers' golf 
outing. Not since 1962, in the Open at 
Oakmont, had Palmer and Nicklaus 
been paired in a major championship 
while having a chance to win. The op- 
portunity to get at each other was more 
than their golf swings could bear. By the 
time they reached the 8th tee they had 
thrashed their way through so much 
trouble that they had surrendered the 
lead by two strokes to Casper, who was 
playing just ahead of them. At that point 
Jack turned to Arnold and said, "Let’s 
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NICKLAUS 

275 

61 

1 T 

37 

18 

276 

13 

130 

24 

17 

3 

11 

16 

2 

PALMER 

279 

58 

3 

42 

4 

278 

9 

127 

8 

18 

1 

8 

10 

3 

JANUARY 

281 

49 

29 

29 

52 

275 

15 

122 

2 

24 

2 

12 

12 

4 

CASPER 

282 

48 

40 

37 

18 

256 

55 

123 

3 

24 

3 

12 

10 

5 

TREVINO 

<283 

56 

6 

35 

27 

267 

34 

131 

27 

16 

3 

11 

9 

e 

BEMAN 

284 

51 

22 

39 

14 

263 

38 

125 

6 

19 

2 

13 

10 

7 

DICKINSON 

284. 

61 

1 T 

42 

4 

270 

24 

138 

62 

12 

6 

14 

11 

8 

G0ALBY 

284 

50 

25 

39 

14 

271 

22 

127 

8 

19 

2 

14 

10 

9 

MARR 

285 

53 

13 

42 

4 

258 

51 

129 

19 

20 

5 

13 

9 

10 

NAGLE 

285 

54 

9 

42 

4 

263 

38 

132 

35 

16 

4 

14 

9 

11 

WALL 

285 

55 

8 

36 

23 

262 

43 

130 

24 

18 

6 

13 

10 
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stop playing each other and play the 
golf course." 

On they went without conspicuous 
improvement. Casper's lead increasing 
to four strokes. Finally, on the 16th 
green, each made a ridiculously poor 
short putt that would have given cither 
of them his first birdie had it dropped. 
When Jack’s rolled two feet past the 
hole, Arnold turned his back and began 
to laugh. "Nice stroke." he said to Nick- 
laus, a comment that he was applying to 
his own putt as well. The gallery joined 
in the mirth, and from that moment on — 
the tempo of the bad play broken — the 
1967 U.S. Open was a different story. 

In the remaining 20 holes Palmer was to 
post only one bogey, a performance that 
could well have presented his Army with 
the victory it screamed for, but Nicklaus 
was to make a phenomenal 10 birdies. 
His streak began at the 17th, where he 
hit an eight-iron to within 12 feet of the 
hole. The gallery watched numbly, but 
when Palmer's wedge landed only six 
feet away the crowd exploded with joy. 
Palmer walked onto the green to an enor- 
mous ovation; silence greeted Nicklaus. 
Then a wonderful lone voice burst 
out: “That's all right. Jack, I'm for ya.” 
The vast gallery roared its amusement. 
Nicklaus tipped the peak of his visor in 
the direction of his fan, and sank his 
birdie putt. 

The 1 8th hole was more of the same. 
Both drove long on this 542-yard par-5. 
Palmer hit a four-wood from the fair- 
way that carried just over the green, and 
the gallery applauded enthusiastically. 
Nicklaus followed with a four-iron up 
the hill, and the silence of the thousands 
of people surrounding the green im- 
plied that the ball must have bounded 
away, maybe into the pro shop or down 
the driveway. Instead, it was 15 feet 
from the hole. From there Nicklaus 
two-putted for his second straight birdie. 
Minutes later he was a lone figure out 
on the practice tee. He worked on his 
game until darkness fell. 

Thanks to their Saturday dedication 
to bludgeoning each other, Nicklaus and 
Palmer started the final round in a three- 
way tie for second place with Casper, 
who had run into a bogey streak himself. 
A stroke ahead of these three was Fleck- 
man, the amateur. Once again Nicklaus 
and Palmer were paired, a freakish cir- 
cumstance that tournament officials 
would have liked to avoid, especially in 


view- of the rabid nature of Arnie's Army, 
New Jersey Division. But the USGA sys- 
tem is to pair the field in order of the 
scoring. When players are tied, the man 
who turned in his score first is consid- 
ered the leader in that category. Thus 
Fleckman, at 209, was paired on Sunday 
with Casper, who was the first man to 
post a 210 on Saturday. That left Nick- 
laus and Palmer, the other 210s, w ith no- 
body to play with but each other. 

This time, however. Palmer and Nick- 
laus were determined not to let their 
personal rivalry overcome their concen- 
tration on the championship at hand. 
Within minutes Fleckman and Casper 
were no longer in the Open. 

At the end of two holes Palmer, play- 
ing steady par golf, had taken the lead 
as Nicklaus bunkered his approach on 
the 2nd hole and took a bogey 5. Casper 
had already bogeyed the first hole, and 
Fleckman, obviously unnerved, could 
no longer hit the ball in a straight line. 
For a moment it looked as if the Army 
would have its way. 

Nicklaus had other thoughts. He now 
began to hit some of the finest shots 
anyone is ever likely to see over an ex- 
tended stretch of maximum-pressure 
golf. He birdied the 3rd hole from 12 
feet, the 4th from four feet and the 5th 
from 13 feet. There was a slight inter- 
ruption for a bogey at the 6th, and then 
he birdied the 7th from 22 feet and 
the 8th from 12 feet — five birdies in 
six holes that put him three under par 
and four strokes ahead of Palmer, who 
was unable to sink a decent putt and 
was being made to look like a duffer 
because he was merely getting par after 
par. 

At the 10th, with his four-stroke lead 
looking larger and larger, Nicklaus un- 
accountably three-putted for his final 
bogey of the day. This misfortune ac- 
tually produced a smattering of ap- 
plause in the gallery, but Jack pressed 
on, striding Palmer fashion down the 
fairway, as his caddie and attending offi- 
cials struggled to keep up. At the 13th 
he birdied again — from four feet — and 
at the 14th from five feet. Each time his 
hand went tentatively to the peak of his 
while visor to acknowledge the applause 
that by now was increasing as aware- 
ness of what it was seeing began to grip 
the crowd. Palmer obviously was not 
going to catch up, and the word was 
spreading: one more birdie and Nick- 


laus would break the Open record of 
276 that Hogan had set at Riviera way 
back in 1948. 

The record was on Nicklaus’ mind, 
but so was a parallel situation at last 
year's Open in San Francisco. That was 
when Palmer had the same mark with- 
in his grasp and became so absorbed by 
it that he forgot to beat Casper. “Rec- 
ords just come," Nicklaus later recalled 
reminding himself as he hammered out 
safe pars on the 15th, 16th and 17th 
holes. "Nobody should try to break a 
record. What you’re here for is to win a 
golf tournament." 

At the 17th Palmer sank his first 
birdie putt of the day, reducing the 
Nicklaus lead to four strokes. And that 
was how they stood on the tee of the 
72nd and final hole of the tournament. 
Describing his thoughts afterward. Jack 
said, "All 1 was interested in was trying 
to make 6 or better. I felt like an idiot 
doing it, but I pulled out the one-iron 
and hit the ball down the right side away 
from all the trouble on the left. It landed 
in the rough next to some kind of ob- 
struction. I don’t know exactly what it 
was [a TV cable drum], and I got a free 
drop. To be safely short of the water, I 
used an eight-iron out and hit it fat. 
That left me about 230 uphill yards from 
the green. When I got out on the fair- 
way I said to Arnold, 'That was a stupid 
thing to do, wasn't it?' and Arnold 
kind of smiled and said, ‘You said it. 
I didn’t.’ 

"So then I took out the one-iron 
again and hit it farther than I know 
how to hit it. Although I couldn't sec 
where it landed, I knew it was on the 
green, and I had the tournament won." 

With three putts left for victory, 
Nicklaus surveyed his final putt, a 22- 
footcr, with all of his Germanic delibera- 
tion. At last he bent over, stroked it 
firmly and it rolled unhesitatingly into 
the middle of the cup for the birdie that 
broke Hogan’s record. 

As the ball dropped, Nicklaus swung 
his right foot high in the air ( see cover), 
and the gallery gave forth its first true 
roar of appreciation for a magnificent 
golfing performance. Arnold, their lead- 
er, their favorite, had finished second, 
but on this day his defeat came at the 
hands of a man who was unbeatable. 
When Jack Nicklaus is at the top of his 
game, performing as he did on Sunday, 
he cannot be beaten. end 
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APPLE PIE, MOM AND MR. GURNEY 



Following his Le Mans triumph, 
Dan Gurney (left) won even sweeter 
victory in the Belgian Grand Prix 
with his star-spangled Eagle car 

by BOB OTTUM 


L et joy be unrestrained, you image- 
- conscious Americans. Let there be 
drinks all around and freestyle dancing 
in the streets. On one stunning afternoon 
this week the leanest, handsomest, least- 
ugly American of them all climbed into 
the car he calls the American Eagle and 
wrapped a famous European auto race 
in red, white and blue. As the Belgian 
Grand Prix growled to a finish in the 
slanting sunset over Spa. the only thing 
Dan Gurney had not done recently in 
Europe was leap tall buildings with a sin- 
gle bound. 

Altogether it had been a remarkable 
three weeks in auto racing for America, 
Gurney and A. J. Foyt. First Foyt won 
the Indianapolis 500 (for big 4.2-liter 
single-seaters and visiting turbines) to 
reverse the trend to foreign champions. 
Then Foyt and Gurney seized the 24 
Hours of Le Mans with a huge seven- 
liter Mark IV Ford, a so-called sports 
car prototype with fenders, lights, wind- 
shield wipers and all that. 

But for the tall, blond Californian, 
last Sunday was the best of all. It was in 
a three-liter single-seater of his own cre- 
ation that Gurney won in Belgium— at 
a record-breaking average speed of 145.- 
988 — and it was the first time in 46 years 
that an American car and driver had 
taken a Formula I race of such impor- 
tance. No longer must Americans mum- 
ble, "Jimmy Murphy, French Grand 
Prix. Duesenberg, 1921," as an example 
of U.S. Grand Prix genius. 

In the Belgian Grand Prix the object 
is to drive an 8.76-mile network of tree- 
lined country roads as fast as you dare 
for 245 miles, through 170-mph curves 
and along 200-mph straightaways; all 
this in fragile little racers that look as if 
they will never make it. Winning gets a 
man nine points toward the world driv- 
ing championship and a whole lot older 
all at once. 
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This was the fastest Grand Prix any- 
where, ever, in history. At the finish be- 
hind Gurney came Scotland's Jackie 
Stewart in a BRM. He had driven his last 
10 laps with a balky gearbox, steering at 
top speed with one hand and holding the 
car in gear with the other. Behind him 
ran New Zealander Chris Amon in a 
Ferrari that, in spite of everything he 
could do, could not live up to its brilliant 
red paint job. 

Only seven other cars finished, while 
eight more were broken and out of it 
and Ferrari Driver Mike Parkes lay in a 
nearby hospital with a broken leg. 

The drivers obviously meant business 
right from the start of practice. The for- 
mer world champion. Jimmy Clark, ri- 
fled around at 1 5 1 .572 mph in a snarling 
new Lotus to win the pole, breaking 
John Surtees’ old qualifying record of 
144.68 — and giving himself a scare. On 
the back straightaway, winging uphill 
at a clocked 193 mph, he had hit a 
low-flying bird so hard that it dented his 
rear-vision mirror “about this far from 
my face." Then Gurney did 149.347 
mph, and Hill 148.154 in a sister car to 
Clark's, and thus the American Eagle 
started the race sandwiched between a 
pair of Lotuses. 

Both Lotuses were mean-looking, 
half-chassis affairs with new Ford of 
England V-8 engines. Designer-Builder 
Colin Chapman had produced a mini- 
monocoque chassis that ended behind 
the driver's seat. Engines and rear sus- 
pension setups were bolted aft. In action 
the cars flashed past in green and yellow 
streaks, undulating like surfboards. This 
novel design had bounced Clark to vic- 
tory a fortnight earlier in the Dutch 
Grand Prix at Zandvoort. 

Then there was Jack Brabham's new 
car, lighter and sleeker than anything 
around, glittering with chrome fittings 
and deep green paint and now boasting 
a new Repco V-8 front Australia, no hint 
remaining of last year’s Oldsmobile en- 
gine block. There were BRMs, Ferraris 
and Cooper-Mascratis, too, but it was 
the dark blue Eagle that caught the fan- 
cy of the Ardennes. Gurney's car was a 
1,020-pound GP version of his Indy Ea- 
gles, considerably lightened for tricky 
road work. The new Gurncy-Weslake 
V-12 engine — so new, in fact, that there 
are only five in various stages of readiness 
—cranks out something over 400 hp, all 
of it ringing through titanium tail pipes 


that clink like fine champagne glasses 
when struck. Crankcase and cylinder 
heads arealuminum. many of the innards 
are magnesium and the ribs and suspen- 
sion parts are titanium. “This space-age 
metal actually shortens the life of a car," 
Gurney said, “but nobody wants a car to 
live forever. What we want it to do is 
win races." 

The three Ferrari entries sounded shrill 
and deadly, as Ferraris always do. but 
Franco Lini, who manages the Ferrari 
works team — perhaps because his middle 
name is Enzo — stood by the track and 
expressed a certain lack of confidence. 

"At Spa," said Lini. “the engine it 
must take a great speeding. It is a great 
sufferance to engines." 

“This whole thing." said Stewart, “is 
an awful lot scarier than Indy. You 
should go down to some of those turns 
and see the cars wiggle. It is much faster 
than other circuits and you have to be 
a cowboy to ride it. but then I have al- 
ways been a bit of a cowboy anyway." 

Still. Stewart was conscious enough 
of the course's hazards — he had crashed 
and was seriously injured in a surprise 
rainstorm on the first lap last year — to 
show up in a uniform with a special bit 
of tape pasted across his chest. On it he 
had written, “Blood group 0-Rh + ." 

The Spa circuit cuts through lush 
green countryside that obviously was 
subdivided by Hans Christian Andersen. 
It starts downhill, and at the beginning 
drivers stand on their brakes, revving 
their engines to high screams. Then the 
road rolls up around crowd-lined corners 
and down snaking turns into dark val- 
leys in the shadow of Old World castles. 

In the days before the race Gurney 
conducted a private, high-speed tour 
of the course, careening along in a 
Hertz Dodge Dart. “The real thrill," he 
said, “comes in these downhill curves, 
where the G-forces put your whole 
stomach over against your rib cage. This 
is it; this is the Olympics compared to 
an ordinary track meet." 

Back in his black racing helmet inside 
the Eagle, his face creased by enormous 
dimples, Gurney summed it up: "The 
secret of Spa,” he said, “is to make no 
violent moves. No sudden braking, no 
sudden sharp turns that can get you into 
trouble. Actually, it is a controlled vio- 
lence that docs it.” 

At the start on Sunday, Gurney 
slightly overdid the violence part; he 


sat spinning his wheels, stirring up a 
small tornado of black smoke, before 
getting under way in sixth position. 
When the cars reappeared, Clark was in 
the lead as expected. Stewart was hot 
after him, with Chris Amon and Jochen 
Rindt behind and then Gurney in No. 5 
spot. Graham Hill seemed to go di- 
rectly from the starting line into the pits, 
where he disgustedly spent the rest of the 
day. In the early sparring Brabham, who 
had started in seventh spot, moved to 
fifth. Gurney to third. 

Clark opened a long lead over both 
Stewart and Gurney, but then came a 
decisive moment of high drama. Clark 
whizzed into the pits and was immedi- 
ately engulfed by a crew of men chang- 
ing sparkplugs. Stewart, running second, 
flashed by, glanced over at the scene 
and promptly speeded up. Then Gurney 
wheeled in for what had to be the fastest 
pit stop in Formula I history. He leaned 
over to his crew, said something and 
pulled away while they were still poised 
where the car had been. Later Gurney 
revealed. "I simply said two words, 
‘Fuel pressure,' and pulled away. I did 
it so quickly my crew chief didn't know 
whether 1 meant it was good or bad." 
A few moments later Clark reentered 
the race in 11th place and began work- 
ing up through the field, ultimately fin- 
ishing sixth. 

Gurney began to turn it on. fuel 
pressure be damned. On his 19th lap 
Dan set a new racing record of 148.217 
mph. and on the next lap another: 
148.848. It was on lap 22, with six laps 
to go. that he passed Stewart on the 
straight in front of the pits to take the 
lead for good. Afterward Gurney con- 
soled his pit crew for the scary stop. 
"The fuel pressure was so low," he said, 
"that the car was starving to death on 
the straightaways. I couldn't believe it 
would straighten itself out, but as if by 
magic it cleared and the car began run- 
ning smoothly. I could have run a little 
faster if I hadn't been so worried about 
it.” 

At the victory ceremony Gurney stood 
soldier-straight as the Belgians played 
a scratchy old recording of The Star- 
Spangled Banner, and then to the 
crowd's surprised delight he plucked the 
blossoms from a big bouquet of roses 
and tossed them toward young ladies in 
the throng. Ah! that Gurney. Ah! that 
Eagle. Ah! America. snd 
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THEY’RE STILL AT IT 
IN INDIANA 


Summer does not stop the Hoosiers' favorite game, nor the boast that they 
produce the country's best players. Kentucky again took up the challenge and 
the anticipated war of the big men was only a sideshow by KIM CHAPIN 


In Indiana, almost everybody knows 
I by now, the basketball season docs 
not end in March, as it does elsewhere. 
Indeed, nothing really important hap- 
pens in the sport until June, when Hoosi- 
ers from Elkhart to Evansville get the op- 
portunity to prove theirs is the best bas- 
ketball state in the Republic. From 1940 
to 1955 there was little reason to dispute 
the claim as Indiana consistently defeat- 
ed the second best state, Kentucky, in 
the annual high school All-Star games. 

Then strange things began to happen. 
Kentucky, struggling for its reputation, 
got rid of its college coaches — who had 
tended to turn the game into a showcase 
for the players they had recruited for 
their own schools — and at the same time 
began playing Negroes. Soon, Kentucky 
was holding its own. In 1965 and 1966 
Kentucky won four straight games. 
(There are two each June.) So Indiana 
turned around and made some changes 
of its own. Instead of picking its All- 
Stars by statewide vote of sportswriters 
and broadcasters, a blue-ribbon panel of 
15, headed by Indiana’s game director, 
Fred Corts, and Coach Cleon Reynolds, 
hand-picked the squad. The panel made 
sure there were no oddball characters in- 
cluded like Marv Winkler (SI, June 27, 
1966) to complicate the task. And when 


the team assembled on June 7 in Indian- 
apolis the coaches isolated the players 
from the inevitable tumult and shouting 
and extracurricular stuffing at dairy bars. 

Kentucky, still trailing in the series 
23 games to 14, wasn't about to take 
matters lightly, however. In Louisville, 
Coach Don Morris held secret practice 
sessions, made sure everybody up north 
knew that his Jim McDaniels was an 
honest 7 feet tall ("He’s really only 
6' 1 1 J /4' barefoot." Morris later admit- 
ted) and brought along three assistants, 
one to help coach and two to chart every- 
thing from defensive rebounds to the 
number of times a Kentucky player visit- 
ed the water cooler. 

McDaniels, probably the best high 
school player in the country, was the 
main attraction in both camps, al- 
though only one or two Indiana players 
had seen him before last week. Ken- 
tucky used him as its chief weapon in the 
pregame psychological warfare. His 
statistics, 38.6 points and 25 rebounds 
per game, plus that elongated frame, 
seven inches of which he had acquired 
in the past 24 months, were frightening 
enough. But there was more, much more. 

“I must have received 300 clippings on 
that boy since December," Indiana's 
Reynolds said. Fourteen of the best were 



Shooting from one of his pet positions, 


tacked on the wall of the Indiana Central 
College gym, where the Hoosiers worked 
out. with phrases like "best player in the 
country" and "unstoppable" underlined 
in blood-red ink. And the final touch 
was a rumor spread by Kentuckians that 
the Boston Celtics had offered McDan- 
iels a SI 00,000 bonus to turn pro right 
now, maybe because he had grown him- 
self a Bill Russell goatee. 

There were other Kentuckians, of 
course, especially Clarence Glover, a 6' 
8' center who was beating McDaniels 
consistently in practice, and Jim Rose, a 
four-time all-stater. Both of them, like 
McDaniels, will play for Western Ken- 
tucky starting this fall. In fact, of the 1 1 
Kentucky All-Stars, five signed with 
Western’s Johnny Oldham, and as a final 
affront to the University of Kentucky’s 
Adolph Rupp, who once had a corner 
on everybody in the Blucgrass, even the 
team manager is going to Western. 

To counter McDaniels’ scary reputa- 
tion, Reynolds first saw to it that three 
centers were named to his All-Stars in- 
stead of the expected two. "I’m afraid 
he'll run over our first two boys,” he 
said. Then he signed on Hallie Bryant as 
an assistant and made Gregg Northing- 
ton, a 6' I0V4' center, Bryant’s special 
project. Bryant was "Mr. Basketball" in 
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Kentucky's Jim Rose gets two of the 25 points that made him the All-Star game’s high scorer. 


Indiana in 1953 and has been with the 
Harlem Globetrotters for eight years. A 
week before the Hoosier team assembled 
he began working on Northington, try- 
ing to instill in him the idea he could 
hold his own with McDaniels. It wasn’t 
an easy job, but Bryant had an advan- 
tage over a lot of other people. He at- 
tended Crispus Attucks High School in 
Indianapolis, Northington attended 
Wood and both are located in Negro 
ghettos. Bryant could at least talk to 
Northington, by nature a rcticept kid. 
“Don’t let that fool you,’’ Bryant said. 
“Basketball's the only thing Gregg's ever 
had. When you grow up in a place like 
he did, you learn to shield yourself." 

It seemed obvious that if Indiana was 
to have any chance at all. it depended 
on Northington’s ability to do some- 
thing with McDaniels. With Bryant’s 
help, Northington quietly got ready, and 
the night before the game he even showed 
a bit of emotion. When McDaniels was 
introduced at a banquet Northington 
looked up and bit his ever-present tooth- 
pick in half. 

Reynolds, though, wasn’t convinced. 
“If you’ve got a 6' 10" boy you’ve got to 
use him," he said. "He doesn’t do you 
any good sitting on the bench. But, man. 
he didn't learn anything in high school. 


All he did there was stand around with 
his hands in the air. When he jumps he 
doesn’t gel more than an inch off the 
ground. When you don't jump against 
somebody like McDaniels you cat leath- 
er. I just hope McDaniels has a bad 
night and we can hold him to 28 points 
or so and stop the rest of 'em." 

McDaniels, meanwhile, took all the 
uproar he had caused with admirable 
calm. The night before the game he told 
Kentucky’s Morris, “If you want to use 
me as a decoy it’s all right. I’ll go score- 
less if it will help us beat Indiana." 

McDaniels almost did go scoreless. 
The 14,565 fans who jammed themselves 
inside Butler University's Hinkle Field- 
house waving scorecard-fans like a con- 
vention of butterflies to combat the end 
of a massive Midwest heat wave ex- 
pected to see the traditional duel of the 
big men. McDaniels and Northington 
definitely had a duel, but it wasn’t very 
traditional, and it was not at all what 
anyone expected. 

They were matched up all right — 
the man-to-man defenses employed by 
both teams saw to that— but instead of 
a high-scoring, high-rebounding frte- 
for-all, what took place was more like a 
street brawl. When they were on the 
court together they spent their time claw- 


ing and scratching at each other with 
complete disdain for the rule book. It 
got so bad that at one point the referees 
had to warn them to cut out the wres- 
tling. 

The game itself was a bit of an anti- 
climax. Both teams were obviously 
tense and nervous and their play re- 
flected it. Kentucky shot just 40 t; ; from 
the floor and Indiana was worse with 
32^ • More important, while McDaniels 
and Northington carried on their own 
private war, Kentucky came up with 
two little men. Rose and Glenn Mont- 
gomery, 6 ' 3' and 6' 1' respectively, 
who hit superbly from the outside and 
threatened several times to make a rout 
of the whole affair. Rose, working from 
the left side, shot consistently while the 
defense sagged. He utilized his picks 
and screens well or drove the base line 
himself and finished the game as high 
scorer with 25 points to lead Kentucky’s 
decisive 79-67 win. Kentucky never 
trailed after a three-point play by Rose 
put it ahead early in the first half. 

Until the last seven minutes, in fact, 
no big man really distinguished himself. 
Glover fouled out with 14 minutes re- 
maining and just two points to his 
credit; McDaniels followed seven min- 
utes later with two field goals and seven 
points after sitting out most of the second 
half because he had four fouls. With 
those two out of the way, Northington 
finally went to work offensively. In the 
space of five minutes he hit five field 
goals in seven attempts and nearly ral- 
lied Indiana to a victory all by him- 
self. Twice the Hoosiers came to within 
six points in the final minutes after trail- 
ing by as many as 14 early in the half, 
but on both occasions Rose or Mont- 
gomery or somebody picked up a field 
goal here, a three-point play there, to 
keep Indiana dangling. 

Before the game Reynolds, who was 
twice the losing coach in 1966, had said, 
“If we don’t win Saturday there may be 
a rope hanging from the top of the field 
house after the game — with me at the 
end of it." 

That, of course, didn't happen, but 
this Saturday it’s a good bet Reynolds 
will cast a wary eye toward the rafters 
of Louisville’s Freedom Hall when the 
second game begins. end 
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A BOAT IS BORN 


Three years ago, in an effort to defend the 
America's Cup, a group of US. yachts- 
men commissioned a boat that was later 
described as 'the ultimate' in 12-meter de- 
sign. Now, faced with another challenge, 
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the U.S. has bought herself a still newer 
12 that many hope will prove even more 
ultimate than the ultimate. Artist Donald 
Moss watched much of the building of 
this u/trau/timate craft at a New York City 


yacht yard. North American Sailing Cham- 
pion William Cox observed her first per- 
formance in competition. Their initial im- 
pressions. artistic and expert, are record- 
ed on these and the following six pages. 
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"INTREPID'S" LINES, 

like those of all but one of the last 
four cup defenders, were conceived 
in the brain of Yacht Designer Olin 
Stephens. International racing's 
most successful architect spent 
close to two years refining the plans 
for what became known as Hull No. 
75 and tank-testing the results be- 
fore he settled on the final unique 
two-ruddered vessel shown here. 
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'INTREPID' continued 


MAKING PLANS COME TO LIFE 


Is the special genius of Nils Hal- 
verson. ffte layout foreman who 
has supervised the translation of 
many of Stephens' designs Into 
reality on the lofting floor. It was 
the lofting department's job to see 


that the patterns for all the parts 
of ' Intrepid's “ complex 64-foot 
frame were laid out full scale to 
the most exacting tolerances so 
that the blueprints would precise- 
ly match the completed 12-meter. 
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MINNEFORD 



MORE THAN 20 TONS OF 


were molded Into a carefully 
shaped mass to form the ballast 
keel of the new boat. Once the 
lead was lowered into place un- 
der the supervision of Phil Gauss, 
longtime genera / manager of New 


York's famed Minneford Yacht 
Yard, construction proper began. 
The curious dinosaur-shaped piece 
of laminated mahogany that ap- 
pears about to be bolted to the 
keel is called the " horn timber. * 


CONTINUED 
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' INTREPID ’ ronilmird 


MANY SKILLED ARTISANS 

were required to perform the tricky 
and arduous tasks of putting the 
new hull together. Their scraping, 
planing, painting, filling and bolt- 
ing were constantly supervised not 
only by yard foremen and represent- 
atives of Sparkman A Stephens but 
by an official measurer and a man 
from Lloyd's Register who were 
watchdogging construction details. 




AN 87-FOOT MAST 

was carefully stepped in the hull to 
complete the new 12 as Engineer 
Don Wakeman and Syndicate Repre- 
sentative Paul Coble lent a hand. It 
was one of two flexible spars that 
were\ built for "Intrepid" on the 
West Coast. The other, being tested 
for the first time, broke In two in a 
light breeze during a relatively quiet 
sail on Long Island Sound last week. 


SAILS BY TED HOOD 

have become in recent years a sine 
qua non of cup defense. Even the 
Australian challenger. "Gretei." 
came to Newport five years ago 
wearing sails woven and cut by 
then 3S-year-old Hood. A new rul- 
ing prevents the Aussies from using 
U.S. sailcloth, but the Americans 
aboard " Intrepid " will sail with 
new Hoods for maximum speed. 
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WITH PROPER FANFARE 

and a bottle of champagne that 
characteristically declined to shat- 
ter. the brand-new 13-meter was 
dropped overboard as Minneford 
Yacht Yard President Henry Sayers 
smiled happily at a Job well done. 
But "Intrepid'S" own Job — that of 
earning the right over other U.S. 
contenders to defond against the 
Australians — kvas Just beginning. 


CONTI NUEO 
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•INTREPID' continued 



With Bus Mosbacher ( left ) ui her helm, 
America's newest 12 made her dehut 
against three older boats. The former 
skipperof one of them, “ American Eagle, ’’ 
discusses the newcomer's performance 


‘ INTREPID ’ A 
LIKELY WINNER 


by BILL COX 


N o. 22, Intrepid, is the only complete- 
ly new 12-meter to be built in the 
U.S. for the forthcoming America's Cup 
defense against Australia's Royal Syd- 
ney Yacht Squadron. Her designer: Olin 
J. Stephens II, who also designed the 
successful American defenders Ranger 
(1937), Columbia (1958) and Constella- 
tion (1964). Her skipper: Emil (Bus) 
Mosbacher Jr., successful defender of 
the America's Cup with Weatherly in 
1962 against the Australians’ Gretel. 
Her owners: The Intrepid Syndicate, 
headed by William J. Strawbridge. 

The new boat's most unusual external 


features arc her short overall length (less 
than 64 feet), her long sailing waterline, 
a “knuckle” in the profile of her bow 
and her two rudders: one hung aft on a 
skeg, to be used only for steering; the 
other hung farther forward and lower on 
the aft edge of the keel, to be used as a 
“trailing edge flap” in much the same 
manner as the flap on an airplane wing. 
Both rudders can be linked together to 
give the boat a smaller turning radius for 
maneuvering in close quarters. Intrepid' s 
weight distribution, moreover, is un- 
usually well centered and unusually low, 
because of a novel winch arrangement 
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devised by Stephens and Mosbachcr that 
puts the winch grinders out of sight be- 
low deck. 

Intrepid's only serious competition for 
the honor of defending the cup so far 
has been provided by American Eagle 
(U.S. 12 No. 21, built in 1964. and run- 
ner-up that year to Constellation in the 
Final Trials for selection of an American 
defender against the British). Eagle was 
designed by Bill Luders. Her new skipper 
is George R. Hinman, formerly commo- 
dore of the New York Yacht Club and 
formerly president of the North Ameri- 
can Yacht Racing Union. Her owners: 
The American Eagle Syndicate, compris- 
ing many members but headed by Rey- 
nolds duPont, Clayton Ewing and H. 
Irving Pratt. Eagle's improvements since 
1964 include the changing of her keel 
cross section to a modem V at the bot- 
tom; reduced rudder area; the moving of 
her mast a foot aft and her jibstay a foot 
forward. These changes will permit her 
to carry larger jibs, a spinnaker pole two 
feet longer and will provide a higher- 
aspect-ratio mainsail. Eagle also has spe- 
cial "exotic” standing rigging that gives 
her less windage and less weight aloft 
than any other 12-meter. This equipment 
was donated in 1964 by the Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corporation but was not 
used on American Eagle until this year. 

The other 12s sailing against Eagle 
and Intrepid in the Preliminary Trials on 
Long Island Sound two weeks ago were 
Eagle's old rival, Constellation, and the 
1 962 defender, Weatherly. Constellation, 
No. 20, was built in 1964 and successful- 
ly defended the America’s Cup that year 
against the British, under the skillful 
helming of Bob Bavier Jr. Chartered 
from her new owners and brought back 
from Europe by the Intrepid Syndicate, 
she is serving as a trial horse for Intrepid 
under Skipper Robert W. McCullough. 
She was competing virtually unchanged, 
except for the hard use given her original 
sails during the past two years abroad. 

Weatherly, No. 17, was built in 1958 
and defended the cup four years later 
with Bus Mosbacher at the helm. Char- 
tered by T. Patrick Dougan as a summer- 
long trial horse for his almost completely 
rebuilt Columbia, which had not yet 
arrived on the East Coast from Califor- 
nia in time for the Preliminary Trials, 


she was serving as a stand-in for the Cali- 
fornia boat and a training ship for Helms- 
man Briggs Cunningham and his crew 1 . 

Such being the case, any attempt to 
predict now which U.S. 12-meter boat 
will eventually be selected to defend the 
cup in September off Newport, R.I. is 
like attempting to pick the winner of a 
baseball game after watching the teams 
warm up. But I'll try. 

An America's Cup race is like a wres- 
tling match — just two contestants, each 
trying to get a grip on the other. The 
wrestling can begin up to 10 minutes be- 
fore the start of the race itself, and at 
the starting gun neither contestant real- 
ly cares how late he is at the line as 
long as his opponent is later. Paired 
against Weatherly in the first race. Intrep- 
id blocked her opponent to leeward of 
the line before the gun and subsequently 
pulled into a huge lead upwind. Then, 
on the second leg. Intrepid somehow 
failed to defend herself properly, and old 
Weatherly, heading higher into a new 
breeze, actually led the brand new boat 
at the next mark. But the miracle faded 
fast when Weatherly failed to work back 
into the stronger part of the new breeze, 
thus allowing Intrepid to sail around her 
into a lead of 1 :36 at the third mark. 
Coming home to the finish on a beam 
reach in a freshening breeze, Weatherly 
wisely refrained from setting a spin- 
naker. Intrepid, however, set hers, then 
had trouble getting it down. Result: 
Weatherly gained 0:46 on the final leg, 
to lose by only 0:50 over 23 Vi miles — a 
moral victory for the old girl, if not an 
actual one. 

In the second race, first pairing. In- 
trepid came close to being out maneu- 
vered on the starting line by American 
Eagle, but got the better start at the last 
moment when Eagle unaccountably 
crossed late. From then on Intrepid re- 
lentlessly widened her lead, until on the 
second leg she committed a kind of error 
never seen before in 1 2-mcter racing on 
Long Island Sound: she rounded the 
wrong buoy! By the time Eagle showed 
Intrepid her mistake and Intrepid re- 
traced her track to rectify the error. Ea- 
gle had the race sewed up with a lead of 
over half a mile. Throughout the re- 
maining 1 7 miles of the course, however. 
Intrepid did gain time on Eagle on every 


leg, finishing only 1 :02 behind. Eagle sup- 
porters were outwardly jubilant; but in 
their hearts they must have sensed that 
it was another example of the tortoise 
beating the hare. 

When Constellation met Intrepid in 
the third race, the start was memorable 
for the fact that McCullough definitely 
outmaneuvered Mosbachcr — the only 
clear-cut loss of a start suffered by Mos- 
bacher in all his eight races. Intrepid 
won the race, however, by 1 :44. 

A notable highlight of the racing was 
the tremendous superiority of Intrepid 
over American Eagle in the eighth and 
final race w hen, in the best breeze of the 
series. Intrepid gained on every leg of the 
course to win by the crushing margin of 
5:34 — a lot of distance in a wind of 
whitecap strength. In the other pairing 
in that breeze. Constellation beat Weath- 
erly by 1 :47. 

On the windward legs, no boat was 
anywhere near the equal of the new In- 
trepid, either in pointing or in footing. 
And such superiority will count all the 
more in the final trials off Newport, 
w here half of the six legs on the Ameri- 
ca’s Cup course are dead to windward. 

To leeward, Intrepid from time to 
time was gained upon by some of the 
older boats in light air. But in the fresh- 
er breezes she was as supreme in run- 
ning as she was to windward. 

In scoring the total wins and losses of 
each boat in the eight races each sailed. 
Intrepid dominated the fleet, followed 
by American Eagle, Constellation and 
Weatherly in that order. Referring to 
his one loss to Eagle when he rounded 
the wrong buoy. Bus generously said, 
“Olin Stephens was well on his way to 
winning all Intrepid's eight races for us — 
till we chose that wrong buoy. . . .’* 

As to my predictions of what is likely 
to happen later this summer off New- 
port: a) For U.S. defender, barring 
further catastrophes like the loss of a 
mast, it looks as if Intrepid will simply 
select herself — except that Columbia is 
a revitalized unknown that just might 
make a contest out of the Final Trials; 
b) For the America’s Cup match itself, 
I pick the American defender to be suc- 
cessful against the Australian challenger. 
Sorry, Dame Puttie, but that’s the way 
I see it. end 
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In an informal chat at his Los Angeles 
home . California's Ronald Reagan - 
whose outdoor interests have ranged 
from The Gipper to broodmares - 
reveals his thoughts on conservation, 
racing and the need for room to relax 


THE 
GOVERNOR 
TALKS 
OF SPORT 

by ALFRED WRIGHT 



O n the way, the streets are like child- 
ish doodles inscribed on the gentle 
slopes of the hills overlooking the plain 
of Los Angeles. Having twisted your way 
up from the curlicues of Sunset Boule- 
vard. you sec the flat mirror of ocean 
in the hazy distance. The neat houses 
crowd the winding streets, all vigorously 
gardened with the flora of the subtropics 
palmettos, bougainvillea and patches 
of pachysandra and ivy ground cover to 
hold the hillside upright. The neighbor- 
hood has been christened Pacific Pali- 
sades, and if you had S60.000 or so it was 
the good new place to build a house after 


World War II when most of the best 
Beverly Hills real estate had already been 
occupied. The rising generation of suc- 
cessful actors, w riters and directors took 
root there, followed in time by the elec- 
tronics executives and the arrivistes of 
savings and loan. 

The roads arc beginning to dwindle, 
and you arc almost at hilltop when you 
reach the Ronald Reagan residence, now 
hidden from view by a dozen years of 
lush foliage. Up the brief driveway is 
a house in California ranch style, con- 
temporary but comfortably conventional 
like its owner. It could just as well be the 


house of any of the neighbors until you 
reach the parking area in the back and 
find the state highway patrolman sitting 
in a squad car. His presence testifies that 
the governor is at home back in south- 
ern California for a weekend of ceremo- 
nials: an Academy Award function, the 
opening of a new civic theater downtown, 
a baseball game at Anaheim. Drama and 
sport. Both essential ingredients of this 
rapidly filling landscape along 1,200 
miles of the Pacific shore, and it was to 
these the governor was paying his respects 
on this particular weekend— a happy 
respite from the budget and politics. 
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The windows of the large living morn 
look out over the sprawling panorama 
of the new city, but the governor sits at a 
table in a somber corner near the front 
hall, eating lunch with an aide. It is the 
spartan lunch of a man who takes care 
of his figure — chicken noodle soup, a 
toasted-chccse sandwich and a dish of 
fresh fruit. 

This is a working day, but one away 
from the minutc-to-minute pressures of 
Sacramento, and the governor is relaxed. 
He wears a knitted sports shirt and yel- 
low linen slacks that accentuate his fit- 
ness, and his brown suede shoes are a re- 
minder of the actor’s blood in his veins. 
On the nearby piano are the framed pho- 
tographs of family and friends — General 
Eisenhower, Richard Nixon and Barry 
Goldwater serving as milestones along 
the new road, Colleen Moore and Lil- 
lian Gish as memories of the past. The 
paintings on the walls arc tasteful and 
unspectacular — no big names. 

The governor is talking about a heli- 
copter trip that he and his wife had just 
taken to Palm Springs for a night 
with friends. ‘T was struck, as I always 
am." he was saying, “by the endless 
stretches of housing, almost as far as 
the mountains. All you see are those miles 
of houses and practically no recreational 
areas." 

The vast, inescapable dilemma of Cali- 
fornia comes to the governor’s mind— 
every week roughly 10.000 new arrivals 
in his state, half a million immigrants a 
year, the “westward tilt," as it has been 
called. These people come from the ane- 
mic farmlands of the South and the dark 
slums of the East looking for jobs and 
fresh air and room for a man to grow . 
Yet their very presence is destroying what 
they seek, replacing it with noxious fumes 
and bungalow ghettos. “It is my feeling,” 
the governor went on, "that one of our 
biggest needs today is to provide some 
place for the children in these homes to 
be able to go out and play. I think it is a 
much more immediate problem than pro- 
viding wilderness areas for those relative- 
ly few people who like to put a pack on 
their backs and go into the mountains 
for a week. Of course, it is important to 
provide for both, but unless we can fur- 
nish space for the people in those houses 
we will have something like the big metro- 
politan areas of the East, where there is 
little or no recreational area for the people 


who can't afford to take trips.” As he 
speaks, the governor tilts his head to one 
side with just the trace of an eager smile 
on his face. He is sincerely concerned 
and he is reaching out for sympathy and 
understanding. 

“I know a builder," he continues, 
"who is putting up a housing develop- 
ment north of Sacramento, and he has 
done a very interesting thing. He has a 
368-acre tract on which he is selling 200 
one-acre lots. Everyone who buys one of 
these lots also buys an undivided share 
in the remaining 168 acres, which will be 
a kind of park in the middle of the de- 
velopment. It will take a 75 r < vote of 
the shareholders to change the status of 
this community land, but it is conceiva- 
ble that if the tax load on this area be- 
came too heavy the shareholders might 
be forced to subdivide it and ruin one 
of the great assets of their community. 
This kind of project should be looked at 
and studied, and we ought to find some 
way to encourage the private develop- 
ment of such recreational areas through 
some kind of tax benefit. 

"I think rapid transit is a good parallel 
illustration. I am opposed to a state 
subsidy for rapid transit, such as those 
now under consideration for San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. Why should you 
tax the guy in Visalia to get the fellow in 
Los Angeles to work on time? I think 
these new programs for the benefit of a 
particular community, whether it is rec- 
reation or rapid transit or whatever, 
should be self-liquidating and paid for 
by bonds or some other form of borrow- 
ing instead of by state taxes." 

Like so much that Reagan says, it all 
sounds reasonable — plausible, his oppo- 
nents might prefer. He took the plunge 
into politics on the noble assumption 
that there is a place in government for 
the high-minded “citizen-politician.” the 
man who abandons the pleasure and 
profit of private life to bring some com- 
mon sense to the halls of bureaucracy. 
His ungrateful opponents — who insist on 
deliberately mispronouncing his name 
as if it were Rccgan and whose favorite 
denigration is to refer to him as an actor 
— just shudder whenever Reagan gives 
out with his thoughts on such matters 
as conservation and wildlife, or any 
other subject that involves the conflict 
between the use of public funds and pri- 
vate financing. 


“Reagan's rhetoric," says an old- 
school San Francisco Democrat, “is the 
Chinese dinner of politics. At first you 
think he has given you some meaty idea 
to chew on, but after you have thought 
it over awhile you find it has no real 
substance. It leaves you empty.” 

Among the thorniest problems that 
Reagan has had to face during the first 
tumultuous months of his administra- 
tion has been the dispute over a national 
park in the redwood forests of northern 
California, a matter of almost cataclys- 
mic concern to conservationists. On the 
one side is the Sierra Club, an organiza- 
tion of intense conservationists founded 
by John Muir in 1892. which has been 
struggling for years on behalf of a na- 
tional forest to protect one of the last 
major stands of these noble trees. On the 
other side is the lumber industry, which 
until quite recently has harvested the 
trees at such an alarming rate as to 
threaten them with extinction, save for 
some 50.000 acres that have been pro- 
tected in California state parks. 

Early in 1966 — at about the time when 
Reagan's campaign for governor was 
picking up momentum President John- 
son endorsed the plan for a redwood 
national park, thus virtually insuring a 
Park of some form and dimension. The 
question was what and how much. 

During a speech before lumbermen in 
San Francisco a short time later. Reagan 
Was quoted as saying, “A tree is a tree— 
how many do you need to look at? See 
one and you've seen them all." This, of 
course, set the conservationists to whin- 
ing like a buzz saw for, without the 
strong help of the governor of the state, 
not just the remaining stands of virgin 
redwoods but much of the rest of Cali- 
fornia's superb wilderness and scenic 
marvels might disappear under the ava- 
lanche of new population. 

Now Reagan is the governor, and his 
position has proved to be much more 
temperate than his if-you've-seen-onc 
remark might suggest. He cites statis- 
tics to show that only about 6.000 to 
8,000 acres of what he calls the "scenic, 
cathedral-like redwoods”— those im- 
mense virgin trees that tower as high as 
368 feet and date back more than 2,000 
years — are now unprotected and that 
half of these are earmarked for future 
protection. 

“I don’t know any subject on which 
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there is more misinformation," the 
governor complains. "The truth of the 
matter is that we have preserved the red- 
woods. We have very stringent lumber- 
ing laws about cutting trees in the water- 
sheds. But basically you must remember 
that a redwood park is not a place for 
recreation. It is just a place where you go 
to look at trees. When you are talking 
about the use of these redwood parks 
you are talking about no more than 100 
days a year at best. 

"In considering the redwood prob- 
lem, you have to measure the value of the 
trees as a scenic resource against their 
value as lumber to be used by the people 
for building. You have to ask yourself: 
Where is the middle ground?" 

Having asked himself this question, 
the governor recently made an appoint- 
ment that is nothing if not on the middle 
ground. As administrator of the Re- 
sources Agency he named Norman B. 
Livermore Jr., a rugged Californian 
whose lineage goes back to the Gold 
Rush. Livermore spends his summers on 
pack trips into the Sierra wilderness, and 
he served for 10 years as a director of 
the Sierra Club. So far so good in the 
eyes of conservationists. But Livermore 
was also treasurer of Pacific Lumber 
Company, the largest harvester of red- 
woods in the country, and even if it 
has a history of being praised by con- 
servationists for its model operations, 
it is, after all, in the business of cutting 
down trees. 

On Livermore's advice Reagan joined 
with Senator Thomas Kuchel to endorse 
one of the three competing plans for the 
redwood national park. And both be- 
fore and since Reagan has expounded 
on a plan he has in mind for exchanging 
some of the state-owned land that will 
be needed for the national park for some 
glorious stretches of beach property in 
southern California, where the Federal 
Government now operates Camp Pen- 
dleton and other such potential recrea- 
tion properties. 

"We’re going to be darned tough trad- 
ers* too," Reagan added with a smile 
that afternoon at his home. Perhaps Rea- 
gan learned something from "The Gip- 
per," the Notre Dame football hero 
whom he somewhat less than immortal- 
ized in the Knute Rockne movie. Like 
George Gipp, the governor is demon- 
strating a knack for turning an apparent 
setback into last-minute victory. 

The governor's thoughts on conserva- 


tion were interrupted by a commotion 
at the front door, and in came Nancy 
Reagan, who had been out shopping. 
The governor rose and embraced her, 
and they clung together affectionately 
for a moment as if one of them had re- 
turned from a long voyage, not just a 
Westwood shopping center. Alongside 
his slim, rather petite wife, the governor 
stood much taller (he is 6 feet 1) than 
one expects. And with his blue eyes no 
longer peering severely over the tops of 
his Ben Franklin spectacles, there was 
an open friendliness to his face that 
could never have been learned on the 
Warner Brothers' sound stages. 

With his wife in the house, an case 
came over the governor. He talked of 
more personal matters —including his in- 
terest in Thoroughbreds, his love of rid- 
ing and how, as with so many things, his 
enthusiasm for horses no longer could 
be quite so casual. 

California has had a topsy-turvy rac- 
ing history. Toward the end of the 19th 
century more Thoroughbreds were 
foaled in California than in any other 
section of the U.S., and the silks of such 
breeders as Leland Stanford and James 
Ben Ali Haggin were almost as famous 
as the bonanza that financed them. It 
was a freewheeling frontier society, and 
during the early years of the 20th cen- 
tury some highbinders who would make 
modern baseball tycoons look like scout- 
masters moved in on racing. Eventually 
even the big breeders could no longer 
stand the aroma their sport was exud- 
ing, so racing was outlawed. This condi- 
tion lasted until a new racing law legal- 
ized pari-mutuel betting in 1933. 

In the years since Santa Anita opened, 
California has offered some of the best 
and the worst in Thoroughbred racing. 
Around Los Angeles, where Santa Anita 
and Hollywood Park have presented 55 
days of winter and summer racing re- 
spectively. the quality of the sport has 
been superb. At the three tracks around 
San Francisco — the now defunct Tan- 
foran, Bay Meadows and the newer 
Golden Gate Fields — racing has never 
quite achieved complete respectability. 
As a result, a truly first-class California 
stable can find only 110 days of racing 
at home with adequate purses and a 
satisfactory program. To stand any 
chance of showing a profit, it has to ship 
to eastern tracks for the remainder of 
the racing season. 

By comparison, New York, with a 


population slightly less than that of Cali- 
fornia, has 64 more days of racing and 
extracts $29 million more in tax revenue 
from the sport. Stimulated by a recent 
study by the Stanford Research Insti- 
tute, the California legislature is current- 
ly in the process of rewriting its outdated 
Horse Racing Law to permit continuous 
Thoroughbred racing at Santa Anita and 
Hollywood Park through the first seven 
months of the year and some simultane- 
ous racing at the northern tracks. The 
new provisions for Thoroughbred rac- 
ing arc practically without enemies. But 
problems have arisen over harness and 
quarter-horse racing, neither of which 
has achieved the same degree of respect- 
ability or popularity that it has in other 
parts of the U.S. 

When he discusses racing Reagan is 
dealing with a subject he enjoys. For 16 
years he has owned a 300-acre ranch in 
the Malibu hills behind the famous 
beach colony, and there he has ridden and 
raised Thoroughbreds. "It is just a small 
operation,” he says modestly, "but until 
I got mixed up in all this politics a cou- 
ple of years ago I had half a dozen 
mares on the place and usually pro- 
duced four or so foals a year, which I 
sent to the Del Mar Sales. It was just 
middle-bracket stock, not Kentucky 
Derby quality or anything like that.” 

Early this year, however, Reagan sold 
the ranch to 20th Century-Fox, which 
owns the adjoining property, and he now 
has only one broodmare. "I couldn’t 
have afforded to do what I'm doing if I 
didn't sell," he says. 

It is not surprising that the governor 
strongly supports the new racing bill, 
which everyone assumes will pass the 
current session of the legislature. In a 
recent interview with the Daily Racing 
Form , a publication that gets very little 
circulation in governors' mansions, Rea- 
gan spelled out his philosophy in a way 
that even the most critical horseman 
would have to applaud. "My approach 
to legislation concerning racing," he 
said, "is that we must resist those who 
think of it only as a source of tax rev- 
enue. Already the state is the biggest 
winner in the racing business. Any leg- 
islation must approach racing from the 
standpoint that it is a sport. ... I per- 
sonally believe that there is nothing so 
good for the inside of a man as the out- 
side of a horse. 

"My first love, of course, is the 
horse as something to ride. I dearly love 
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hunters. Thoroughbreds usually make 
the best hunters, and a moderately suc- 
cessful Thoroughbred-production busi- 
ness makes it economically possible for 
a farm to be self-sustaining. In other 
words, carry the hunters along with 
the sales business." 

Some of those whose love runs more 
to Standardbreds, or at least the ones 
that get hitched up to racing sulkies, 
fear that the governor's affection for 
horses stops somewhere short of their 
particular form of racing. For one thing, 
experience in other states has shown that 
harness racing thrives at night on half- 
mile tracks, and Reagan has said: "1 
do not favor and am personally opposed 
to night racing." California has no night 
racing now. It is a matter, however, 
that Reagan is quite willing to leave up 
to the judgment of the public and the 
legislature, with one qualification. “If 
you are going to have it." he told a 
press conference not long ago. "I do 
not believe it should come as just night 
harness racing or night any-othcr-kind- 
of-adjcctive racing. It should simply be 
night racing, open to anyone who wants 
to take a crack at it. It should not be 
restricted as a kind of monopoly prac- 
tice to one form of racing." 

Those who would understand Reagan 
as a political animal could do no better 
than study his stand on this subject. 
Realising there is strong sentiment for 
night racing in his state, he is perfectly 
willing to bow to the majority decision 
even though it may not jibe with his 
own convictions. The democratic pro- 
cess. square as this may sound, is to 
Reagan a sacred way of life, just like 
all of the other quadrilateral American 
ideals he brought with him when he 
came to California from the little town 
of Dixon in northern Illinois and which 
he later transferred to the screen in the 
form of one character or another. 

For a dozen years before Reagan en- 
tered California politics his schedule as 
host of television's General Electric The- 
ater allowed him stretches of four or 
five days in a row on his ranch. He could 
school his hunters, swim in the pool, 
golf to his 8 handicap at Bel Air and 
otherwise lead the vigorous life that is 
now becoming as much a part of a poli- 
tician's appeal as stentorian hyperbole 
was in the days of William Jennings 
Bryan, And this came naturally to a 
man who had been a lifeguard at Dix- 
on's Lowell Park in his youth, played on 


the football team and captained the 
swimming team at Eureka (111.) College 
and started professional life as a sports 
announcer, first for football games and 
later for the Chicago Cubs. Ironically, 
once he took office in Sacramento, 
there was no longer time for the very 
activities that might have done such 
wonders for his image in a state where 
sport is an industry that rivals citrus 
culture. 

After three months of confinement to 
his office, the governor spurred by 
some gentle prodding from Nancy Rea- 
gan rebelled. He recalls that he had to 
• ’alter this pattern or Fd be no good to 
myself or anyone else. I decided to have 
a horse shipped up to a ranch near Sac- 
ramento where I could at least get out 
and ride now and then." 

So far. the rebellion is not in the 
Dodge category, but it shows promise. 
The governor has been doing some rid- 
ing of late, and he and Nancy, accom- 
panied by a large delegation of the capi- 
tal press corps, went on a weekend ski- 
ing trip into the Sierra. During his Palm 
Springs visit there was a morning of 
golf on Publisher Walter Annenbcrg's 
private course, although Reagan ad- 
mits that "when my friends allow me a 
1 6 handicap they are not being gener- 
ous." So far. the governor is a long 
way from challenging Bobby Kennedy 
for Mr. Vigorous of 1967. but he is 
breathing a little fresh air. 

Reagan's sporting background, how- 
ever. may yet develop into a political 
asset that neither he nor the voters had 
anticipated during his surprising vault 
into the governor’s office. Henceforth 
he will need all the persuasion he can 
muster to guard horse racing from the 
depredations of politicians who would 
milk it for every possible tax dollar, as 
has been happening in New York. He 
must keep a stern eye on boxing, which 
has displayed signs of new life in Cali- 
fornia. Fish and game management is a 
source of perennial contention in a state 
that issues more hunting and fishing li- 
censes combined than any other in the 
Union. 

Last year the taxes on sport and rec- 
reation in California contributed SI 49 
million to the state's budget. That figure 
alone is sufficient to make the subject 
of considerable importance to a gover- 
nor whose major promise to the voters 
was to put their government on a sound 
fiscal basis. END 
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Bright 

Faces 

of 

the 

Future 

Except for a continuing chronicle of their deeds, there is 
little left to say about Jim Ryun, Ralph Boston and Tommie 
Smith, not to mention Randy Matson, Jim Hines and Gerry 
Lindgren, But what do you know about Pete Romero, Marty 
Liquori, Jerry Proctor or Dave Morton? Probably not much— 
but you will soon. Together with the other athletes shown on 
the following pages they form a remarkable group of high- 
schoolers. Next week the best of them will be after national 
AAU titles, and should you wonder how well they will do, 
consider these performances: Romero (opposite), who runs 
15 miles every morning through the vineyards of northern 
California, did a 1:56.6 half, 415 mile and two miles in 8:53. 
all in the same day. Just recently Liquori ran a mile .4 second 
over four minutes, Proctor jumped right into the world class 
with Boston and Morton found himself matching strides with 
San Jose State's Lee Evans in a 46-flat leg of a mile relay. 
For those who worry about the U.S.’s continued domination 
of Olympic track and field, there is simple advice: forget it. 
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Soaring Jerry Proctor (left). 17, a 
senior at Muir High in Pasadena, 
Calif., may be the most talented of 
the youngsters. An expert hurdler, 
he has also broad-jumped 25' 9". 

Smiling student at right is Mark 
Murro, 18-year-old javelin thrower 
of Essex Catholic, Newark. He is 
6' 1", weighs 225, and just this May 
set a scholastic record of 252' 8". 

Lean and supremely competitive, 
17-year-old Marty Liquori, also of 
Essex, has overcome mononucleo- 
sis to become the most promising 
schoolboy miler since Jim Ryun. 






Doug Smith (above left), a slim 17- 
year-old junior at Sioux City (Iowa) 
Central, expects to run a sub-four- 
minute mile before the year is out. 

Doug Greenwood (above) is only 15 
but already is a star athlete at 
Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 
He has thrown the hammer 176' 8". 

A giant in the decathlon, sprinter- 
weightman Bill Blanchard (left) of 
Reedley (Calif.) High is the U.S.'s 
best all-round high school athlete. 

Lanky Dave Morton (right), who 
has run a 46.7 quarter, anchors the 
record mile-relay team at Spring 
Branch Memorial High of Houston. 




Lightly built Robert Yslas (left), 17, 
is a distance runner with endless 
staying power. A junior at Madera 
(Calif.) High, he has run six miles 
in 30:18 and the two miles in 9:10. 


Surrounded by his young admirers 
(right), big (190-pound) Jim Jack- 
son of Boys' High, Brooklyn is 18 
and holder of two national Indoor 
records at 880 and 1,000 yards. 


High Jumper Tom Clyburn, using 
the old-fashioned Western roll, 
cleared 6' 10" last year as a 16- 
year-o)6 junior a 1 ! Balboa High in 
San Francisco to set a state record. 







“You Scotch 
drinkers sound like 
a broken record. 


Johnnie Walker Red 
Johnnie Walker Red 
Johnnie Walker Red!’ 




Johnnie Walker Red, so smooth it’s the world’s largest-selling Scotch. 

BOTTUDIN SCOTUND. BUND'D SCOTCH WHISHT. 86 6 PROOF. IMPORTED BY CANADA DRV CORPORATION. NEW YORK. NY. 



PEOPLE 


Recently Calvin L. Rampton 
(below, with paddle), governor 
of Utah, joined the annual 
Friendship Cruise, a two-day ex- 
pedition 1 10 miles on the Green 
River to the Colorado River and 
86 miles on up the Colorado to 
Moab. Rampton was the first 
Utah governor to undertake the 
trip, and quite a crowd gathered 
on shore to sec him off. As every- 
one who has ever seen anybody 
oflF on anything knows, what is 
wanted on such occasions is a 
prompt departure, but of the 61 2 
boats leaving on the Friendship 
Cruise only 61 1 got off. The 
612th was, of course. Governor 
Rampton's. A large cable had 
mysteriously caught on its mo- 
tor housing. The crowd of people 
hung around waving goodby 
and making feeble jokes while 
Skipper Tedd Tuttle struggled 
vainly to free the craft, until 
finally someone got off the 
line — “I wonder if it’s a political 
tie?" — and, mercifully, the boat 
got off with it. 

The Cincinnati Reds were wait- 
ing around to start an exhibition 
game with the Bears in Den- 
ver last week, and to pass the 
time they arranged a foot race 
between their two coaches, 


46-year-old Ray Shore and 
Whitey Wietelmann, 48. Shore 
joggled to victory in what might 
be described as the 60-yard creep 
he had weighed in at about 
235 pounds and opponent Wie- 
tclmann at some five pounds 
less. Wictclmann's backers 
claimed that Shore jumped the 
gun, but there will be no re- 
match. Shore announced stout- 
ly, ”1 won fair and square." 

Boston Celtic Larry Siegfried 
did not turn up in Painesville, 
Ohio last Saturday when his ex- 
roommate, John Havlicck, mar- 
ried his ex-girl friend. Beth Ev- 
ans. Other friends did attend the 
wedding, including Celtics Bill 
Russell, K. C. Jones, Don Nel- 
son, General Manager Red Auer- 
bach and, most pertinently, Hav- 
licck’s old buddy, Jerry Lucas. 
Now, John Havlicck atui Jerry 
Lucas are two of the cleanest- 
living young men you would 
want to find — nonsmoking milk- 
drinkers both — so when the two 
innocents got next to the liquor 
at the bachelor party before the 
wedding, it was like babies find- 
ing the matches. It is not known 
exactly what all went into the 
drinks Lucas mixed. He did not 
have sufficient experience, ap- 



parently, to fetter his imagina- 
tion. and he seems to have hit 
upon something from which 
seemingly there is no rebound. 
Havlicck drank it. At the cere- 
mony on Saturday the officiat- 
ing clergyman sized up the 
stricken groom and. with prop- 
er Christian charity, cut the 
proceedings as short as church 
and civil law allow. It ftill re- 
quired several hours and medical 
attention to enable Havlicck to 
pull himself together for the re- 
ception. All in all. it was a sober- 
ing reminder of the perils of clean 
living, but there is one happy 
aspect to consider. Wherever he 
was, Larry Siegfried may have 
been feeling more cheerful than 
he had expected. 

Actor Anthony Quinn ( right ) 
feels that one is never too young 
to play fronton -or too old ei- 
ther. Fronton tennis is a murder- 
ous amusement that derives from 
an old Basque game played with 
baskets. Played with rackets, it 
combines the more taxing ele- 
ments of jai alai and squash, 
and Quinn, at 51, is the unques- 
tioned champion of a group on 
location in Durango. Mexico for 
the filming of something called 
A Wall for San Sebastian. He 
has been spending his mornings 
' 'under the broiling sun, slogging 
through a dense cactus field,” 
and his afternoons "kicking a 
vaquero down the steps of a lit- 
tle 1750 church," suitable prep- 
aration for fronton in his spare 
time. Recently, after a morning 
of golf, Quinn took on all com- 
ers for 14 straight sets. He not 
only survived, he won. Mexico 
plans to include the game in the 
Olympics next year - , unfortun- 
ately. Quinn, who will only be 
52. considers that he is good, 
but not Olympic material. 

The King and Queen of Den- 
mark had a lot of people coming 
for dinner recently— 400 to be 
exact, for the wedding dinner of 
daughter Margrethe and King 
Frederik hied himself off to the 
forest to help shoot roebuck for 
the royal table. It was just like 
the good old days back around 


1367, though it is doubtful that 
King Olav V of Norway or 
the Duchess of Kent threw any 
bones under the table. 

Florida's 41 -year-old Governor 
Claude Kirk has pretty well es- 
tablished himself as an enthu- 
siastic sort in the five months he 
has held office. He did not really 
have to go as far as he went in 
Tallahassee last week. A softball 
game followed a barbecue for 
the capital press corps on the 
mansion lawn and Kirk, trying 
to stretch a double, crunched 
into the tree that served as third 
base. After two days of discom- 
fort the governor finally dropped 
by a hospital. He emerged with 
a cast on the clean break in his 
right elbow. 

The least lowly bat boy in either 
league has to be the young man 
who performs this function for 
the Kansas City Athletics. The 
son of Owner Charles O. Fin- 
ley, 14-year-old Paul Finley is a 
member of the A's board of di- 
rectors and is quartered alone in 
the splendor of Kansas City's 
grandest hotel, the Muchlebach. 
The real deal, though, is that he 
is excused from the duty of 
cleaning the team's white shoes. 
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Foyt, Gurney, Ford, 


Pair A. J. Foyt with Dan Gurney. Arm them with a 
Mark IV Ford. Put them on Goodyear tires. Turn 
them loose on Le Man’s 8.3 mile course of twist- 
ing torture. 

And 24 hours later, records crumble. 

Foyt and Gurney set a new record of 388 laps 
...a new distance record — 3249 miles. A new 
speed record — 135.48 miles an hour. 


Goodyear tires — the only American tires ever 
to win Le Mans — did it for the third year in a row. 

And A. J. Foyt became the first driver — and 
Goodyear the first tires— ever to win both Le Mans 
and Indianapolis. 

On Indy cars and Formula cars. On sports cars 
and stock cars and sedans. In every major compe- 
tition category, winners go Goodyear. 



Goodyear win LeMans 


1st at Le Mans 

1st at the Indianapolis “500” 

1st at the Grand Prix de Monte Carlo 
1st at the Charlotte “600” 

1st at the Milwaukee “150” 

1st at Laguna Seca 

1st at the Trans-Am Sedan Series 

1st at the Bristol Spring Nationals 


winners go 


GOODfYCAR 


track & field / Pete Axthelm 


Smoking performance at a no-smoke affair 


Butts and beer were taboo on Brigham Young's Mormon campus, which was all to the good. The athletes got 
down to business fast, and USC, with the fastest gang of them all. ran off with the collegiate championships 


“The magazine ad tacked to the door 
' showed a big glass of orange juice 
with the caption "O.J. on the rocks."’ 
Inside the dormitory room O. J. Simp- 
son. sprinter, football player and exuber- 
ant unofficial spokesman for the Uni- 
versity of Southern California track 
team, was the host at a small game of 
seven-card stud. O. J. was not doing 
well, and his money kept sliding across 
the table toward the other three players, 
but when the game was over he stood up 
and smiled. "Don't worry about me, 
man,” he said, "I been taking these guys 
for weeks. The only time I'll worry about 
luck is tonight, and I don't really sweat 
about that cither. We are ready." 

The USC trackmen had been ready for 
last weekend's NCAA championships 
since May 6. On that day the Trojans, 
who have more individual talent than 
any other team in the country, were up- 
set in a dual meet by their arch rivals 


from UCLA. "People really let us have 
it after that one,” said USC Coach Vcrn 
Wolfe. "We’ve been anxious to prove 
ourselves since." 

The NCAA could hardly have chosen 
a sterner proving ground for its athletes. 
Brigham Young University, a complex 
of shiny new buildings sprawled across 
the base of a mountain in Provo, Utah, 
holds all the temptations of a monas- 
tery. Mormon regulations forbid drink- 
ing and smoking, a list to which BYU 
adds Bermuda shorts and sandals. Even 
sipping such stimulants as coffee and 
Coke is taboo on campus. So coaches 
and competitors relaxed, knowing that 
in this setting there could be no excuses 
for losers. The best team would win. 

USC had the best team, not because it 
had the best pole vaulter and hurdler and 
440-yard relay squad, but because it had 
the best team. The near-stars did their 
part, picking up points for lower plac- 



ings under the 10-8-6-4-2-1 system of 
awards to the first six finishers. "We're 
all running for our points," said O. J. 
"Long as we all do our part we'll win.” 

Very early in the meet the USC sprint- 
ers showed that they would be far too 
good for their opponents as they all but 
wrapped up the title in two quick bursts 
on Friday night, The 120-yard-high- 
hurdle final Friday set the pattern for 
the entire USC rout. 

Earl McCullouch, winner of his semi- 
final in 13.5, lined up alongside Ten- 
nessee's Richmond Flowers, who was 
favored after a meet-record 13.4 in his 
semifinal. The starter said. "Set." and 
the eight runners waited for the gun. 
Flowers described what happened next: 

"I looked down at the ground ready 
to go. I heard the gun, started and looked 
up. Then I just said. 'Oh, no, he’s gone. 
. . .' " With uncanny anticipation, Mc- 
Cullouch had shot into a full stride 
lead. "I didn’t think anyone could catch 
him after that," said Flowers. 

He was right, but he made a gallant 
effort and seemed ready to overhaul 
McCullouch until he brushed the ninth 
hurdle and dropped back. After the fin- 
ish, Flowers shook McCullouch's hand. 

"That was some start,” he said. Mc- 
Cullouch smiled. "They didn't call it 
back, did they?" he asked. 

Behind McCullouch, teammate Paul 
Kerry grabbed sixth place, so USC had 
1 1 points. Fifteen minutes later, in the 
100-yard-dash final, sophomore Lennox 
Miller hoped to match McCullouch's 
feat and take another first place. Team- 
mates Simpson and Fred Kuller were 
also there, looking for additional points. 
But Miller was up against Charlie Greene 
who the night before had tied a world 
record of 9. 1 . And to make things worse, 
Greene was mad. "I lost one race to 
Jim Hines, and now nobody talks about 
me anymore," he said. "The papers 
didn't even mention me being in this 
meet. I think I’ll have to correct that 
situation." 

Miller won his heat in his best time 
continued 
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It’s elementary. 

What starts perspiration odor is bacteria. What stops 
bacteria is Dial. It’s the one deodorant soap with AT-7. That’s why a 
Dial shower has staying power. Plain and simple. 



TRACK & FIELD continued 


AVAILABLE BUILDING 

Half hour from 
Pocono Vacationland 



100% FINANCING 


This 60,000-sq.-ft. industrial 
building can be completed in 60-90 
days. 1 1 is located in the new 
Northeast Pennsylvania, with easy 
access to one-third of the nation's 
population over Pennsylvania’s 
exceptional highway system. And, 
you will be within a short drive of 
the famed and scenic Pocono 
Mountains, with its swift flowing 
trout streams, numerous golf 
courses, and outstanding skiing 
facilities among other attractions. 
Learn more about this building and 
the area by mailing the coupon, 
without obligation. 




Donald N. Stocker. Mgr.. Area Development 
PENNSYLVANIA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
901 Hamilton Street 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 18101 

Please send full information on the above 
building, and the area where it is located. 
Name 


Company 

Address Phone 


SI-1 


Cr/itMil Eaatenn- 
'P&wAtjliMini/i 



City 


State 


Zip 


Code 


ever, 9.2. So Greene, who usually races 
only hard enough to win, sprinted away 
from his field in 9.1. He did not go as 
fast in Friday’s semifinal, partly because 
he spent the last 25 yards looking casu- 
ally behind him. 

Before the start of the final, Greene 
eyed Trojans Kuller and Miller in the 
lanes alongside him. "Better jump 
quick, boys," he said, "or I’ll be long 
gone." In the far outside lane, loose and 
smiling and apparently forgetting that 
he had barely made it to the final, Simp- 
son did not bother to listen. He was too 
busy telling someone, "This is where we 
really make some points." 

Greene was not long gone at the start. 
But he did prove that he is still cham- 
pion. He beat Miller by a step in 9.2, 
hitting the string with an expression on 
his face that made his margin seem like 
six yards. Farther back, Kuller and 
Simpson fulfilled O. J.’s promise, finish- 
ing fourth and sixth. With Miller’s sec- 
ond USC had 13 more points for a total 
of 24 and an almost insurmountable 
lead over UCLA. 

Lennox Miller, a soft-spoken Jamai- 
can who is as intense and introverted as 
Simpson is flamboyant, was disconso- 
late after the hundred, but his team- 
mates treated him like a winner. "No. 2 
in the nationals is pretty good." said 
Half-miler Dennis Carr who closed fast 
to finish second to Oregon's Wade Bell 
in his own event the next night. "Be- 
sides, we’re going to win this thing." 
Wolfe tried his best to be cautious but 
could not hide his elation. "There were 
a lot of good men there." he said. "To 
get 24 points against them is really some- 
thing." The irrepressible Simpson added 
one more promise: "Just wait till the 
relay. Coach," he said. "We’re ready 
for some 38s.” 

Simpson was right again. McCullouch 
burst off the blocks almost as fast as he 
had in the hurdles, Kuller and Simpson 
pulled farther in front and Miller ran 
fastest of all to finish more than 1 5 yards 
ahead of Flowers, anchor man for Ten- 
nessee. “This makes up for the 100." 
Miller said. The time, 38.6, was .4 sec- 
ond below the team's own world mark. 

There was Jittle finesse involved in the 
USC record, but the runners made up 
for this shortcoming with sheer speed. 
"Lennox and I were both injured for a 
while," said McCullouch, "and O. J. lost 
a month during spring football practice. 
So, we haven't had more than a month 
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to work on our passes. We’ll go faster 
when we perfect them." "Three of us 
arc sophomores and Earl is a junior," 
added Simpson. “Tell me we won't be 
back next year.” 

Miller was back in less than half an 
hour. He won a 220-yard trial and then, 
in his third hard race within the hour, 
finished a good second to Tommie 
Smith's 20.2, a record. 

By then the team championship was a 
foregone conclusion, and the Trojans 
were out merely to add to their impres- 
sive team triumph. World Record Hold- 
er Bob Seagrcn won the pole vault in an 
almost routine 17' 4", without a miss, 
as his teammate, Paul Wilson, making 
the best vault of his life on his second 
try, placed second at the same height. 

USC was also coming through with a 
lot of backup points. Gary Carlsen took 
second in the discus, and Geoff Van- 
dcrstock, recovering from a severe case 
of penicillin poisoning, ran far beyond 
Wolfe’s expectations to gain second in 
the 440-yard hurdles. Half-miler Carr's 
attitude was fairly typical: "Coming off 
the last turn l said to myself, ‘the team 
needs points, kid. and here you are 
seventh.' So I went as hard as I could. 
We got 86 points, and I got eight of 
them with that second place. That's 
what I was running for." Carr passed 
some pretty good men in the stretch 
Tennessee's Larry Kelly, Georgetown's 
Ricardo Urbina and Villanova's Dave 
Patrick — and who was there nailing 
down one point for sixth place? Team- 
mate Dave Buck. 

In the final event of the three-day 
meet, with the title clinched and many 
of the heroes departed. Wolfe watched 
his mile-relay team place sixth for the 
last of USC’s points. The team, with a 
best time of 3:11.3, had not been ex- 
pected to make the final. But, led by the 
ailing Vanderstock and Buck, it beat 
two teams in the finals, running 3:09. 

"Sure it's no big deal," said Wolfe, 
"but it shows how all these kids felt 
about this meet. When Geoff came back 
so well, and the mile relay kids qualified 
for the finals, it gave the whole team a 
lift." He paused and looked out over the 
emptying stadium, and with USC 59 
points ahead of third-place UCLA, May 
6 seemed very far behind him. "This 
has to be the biggest thrill of my career," 
he said. “I'm so excited. 1 might even 
light up a cigarette on this campus, and 
I don’t even smoke." end 
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THE MINI-SQUIRT 



Wild ! A jigger of gin over ice and topped 
with the tart-sweet flavor of Squirt. 

Add a squeeze of lime, maybe . . . and go go. 
And wait'll you dig vodka poured into 
a Mini-Squirt. Or whiskey. 

A beautiful scene. Beautiful! 



ROWING / Harold Peterson 



Pennsylvania 
pulls it off 


After a lapse of 67 years, Joe Burk's 
Philadelphia Quakers finally win 
the race they've always pointed for 

I think UCLA has high hopes and just 
' isn't talking much," said the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania’s Joe Burk as he 
loaded his crew onto a bus for the In- 
ternational Rowing Association regatta 
in Syracuse, N.Y. last week. "I have a 
daughter in college at Santa Barbara 
who knows several of the UCLA oars- 
men. and she thinks they're quite con- 
fident of sneaking up on us." 

The tone was typical of Burk, unde- 
niably the most modest and respected 
college rowing coach in the U.S. For re- 
gardless of what Joe's daughter may have 
thought about the Bruins' chances in the 
I.R.A., every other expert at Lake Onon- 
daga was pretty sure that Burk’s own 
Quakers would sweep the regatta and 


BOW OAR paumgarten hefts the heavy 
trophy for the benefit of Penn's Coach Burk. 

grab a victory that had eluded them for 
67 years. 

Penn's varsity had not won the I.R.A. 
since 1900 and, until last year's fresh- 
man victory, no Quaker crew of any 
kind had won a race in the champion- 
ships since 1924. But in the year 1967 
the picture had changed entirely. Penn's 
freshmen, jayvees and varsity were all 
favored to win. the varsity doubly so 
since the only crew that seemed capable 
of defeating it was busy elsewhere. Har- 
vard's rowing machine, coached by Har- 
ry Parker, himself a onetime student of 
Burk's, was getting ready to win its 27th 
consecutive intercollegiate race against 
Yale at New London. 

At Onondaga, some 15.000 sweat- 
shirted, shorted and print-dressed spec- 
tators were on hand as Penn got an ex- 
ceptionally strong start in the two-mile, 

1 1 -boat freshman race. Syracuse. Prince- 
ton and Rutgers took futile turns in the 
lead until the young Quakers decided to 
make their move after a mile and an 
eighth. Already stroking at 36. they went 
up to 39*/i. passed Washington and. half 
a mile from the finish, took the lead. 
They were rowing a ragged but power- 
ful 43 when they crossed the finish line 
three-quarters of a length ahead of Rut- 
gers. It was a strong race to be rowed 
by freshmen. 

An approaching thunderstorm be- 
yond the finish line was coloring the sky 
gray and violet as the jayvee boats lined 
up, and a warning was radioed down to 
the start. Officials ordered the varsity 
boats to launch and the jayvees to begin 
their race anyway. Syracuse again took 
an early lead, with Wisconsin second. 
Shortly after the half-mile mark. Penn 
powered to the front at 35. Syracuse 
briefly regained the lead before Penn- 
sylvania began pulling away by a third 
of a length, a full length, two lengths. 
Penn was ahead by two and a half and 
nearing the two-mile mark of the three- 
mile race when the thunderstorm finally 
hit them. 

Amid cries from ship-lo-shorc radio 
that some — or few. or none -of the 
boats could be seen, the Penn shell, in an 
unprotected outside lane, was skewed 
off its course, losing all forward prog- 


ress. Wisconsin, Navy and Cornell, all 
in inside lanes, came on strong. With a 
magnificent effort, the Quakers, who 
were nearly swamped, managed to right 
themselves and flailed back. But Navy, 
after much confusion about lanes en- 
gendered by the Middies having steered 
in toward the sheltered shore, crossed 
the finish line first in 1 7 minutes 28.2 
seconds, costing second-place Penn its 
chance to sweep the regatta. 

At the starting line the Brown var- 
sity had also come to grief during the 
brief storm, and along with 13 other 
crews rowed to shore in order to bail out 
and mop up. Because Washington and 
Northeastern had cannily returned to 
the boathouse, the big race was delayed 
an hour. 

The varsity race, when it did start, was 
all Penn: Penn starting fast. Penn com- 
ing on to take second after three-quar- 
ters of a mile and first after a mile, 
Penn half a length over Wisconsin and 
Navy, Penn by a full length over Wiscon- 
sin and Navy after two and one-eighth 
miles. Penn by a length and a deck, by 
two lengths, by almost two and a half 
at the finish, while stroking 36. At the 
end Pennsylvania had not only won its 
first I.R.A. varsity championship in 67 
years but the Ten Eyck trophy for the 
best all-round performance in the en- 
tire regatta with 19 out of a possible 
20 points. 

Penn Bow Nick Paumgarten. an ebul- 
lient Pennsylvanian from West Consho- 
hockcn. is always ready with a joke. 
With a great show of effort he did a one- 
hand press of the huge, grotesquely or- 
nate Varsity Challenge Cup for the bene- 
fit of photographers. "It's goddam heavy 
when you've just finished rowing a race." 
he moaned. But Stroke John Fcrriss,onc 
of two sophomores in the Penn boat, 
remained dead serious even in victory. 
"I didn't think we had it won until we 
crossed the finish line." he said. "We’ve 
beaten too many other crews from that 
far back." 

A succession of junior varsity men 
came up to Burk. "Sir. we're sorry." 
they said. "We know we cost you the 
sweep. 

"It wasn't your fault." Joe Burk an- 
swered. "I just felt bad for you." To a 
bystander he said. "That's the kind of 
boys they are." two 
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Okay, so we failed to invent 

a house paint that would last 
forever. 

But wait ’til you see how 
close we came. 


If you paint your house with new-formula Lucite® you’ll wait to repaint like you've 
never waited before. 

We made it to last even longer than the original Lucite House Paint. And the original 
Lucite has held up on test houses for as long as eight years. 

Another nice thing about new-formula Lucite: the primer's already in the paint. No 
need to prime, even over most bare woods. 

An easier job when you do paint. 

A longer wait between paintings. • 

[ Longer, we think, than you dared hope for. 


(SlJPDRt) 


Better Things for Better I iving . . . through Chemistry 



horse racing / Whitney Tower 


Why Buckpasser’s mission 
to Paris was scrubbed 



(uniquely) 


It's a completely unique experience. 


Colt 45 Malt Liquor brings you 
Wide World of Sports on ABC-TV. 


A nyone who believes, as 1 do. that 
i Buckpasser may be the best Ameri- 
can-bred horse of the last 30 years will 
share the general disappointment over 
his loss to stablemate Poker and to Assa- 
gai in Saturday's Bowling Green Handi- 
cap at Aqueduct. Buckpasser has been 
nothing less than sensational during his 
two and a half seasons of racing. More 
important than the accumulation of 24 
wins in 27 races and SI .342.204 in earn- 
ings is the fact that the son of Tom Fool 
and Busanda has shown the one quality 
all horsemen appreciate: he has done 
virtually everything that could be asked 
of a champion. This includes winning 
sprints, setting the world record of I :32H 
for the mile, toting respectable weights 
in handicaps and beating his elders at 
weigh t-for-age over distances up to 
two miles. From Saratoga to Hialeah 
and Santa Anita, neither track condi- 
tions nor the opposition ever seemed to 
bother him. 

But Saturday, after running up a vic- 
tory streak of 1 5 (just one short of Cita- 
tion's modern record). Buckpasser final- 
ly encountered a variety of conditions 
that were, apparently, too much even 
for him. The reason he was in the mile- 
and-five-eighths Bowling Green is that 
it is contested over the Aqueduct turf 
course, and if Buckpasser. who had nev- 
er raced on grass, won that race. Owner 
Ogden Phipps intended to fly him to 
Paris, where he would face many top 
European horses — all of whom have 
raced exclusively on turf in the July 2 
Grand Prix de Saint-Cloud at a mile and 
nine-sixteenths. 

Phipps and Trainer Eddie Ncloy had 
wisely decided that if the best horse in 
the U.S. was to be part of any such over- 
seas mission, he would have to be tested 
as severely as possible. This meant enter- 
ing the Bowling Green against Assagai, 
Charlie Engelhard's 1966 grass-course 
champion. When Racing Secretary Tom- 
my Trotter assigned Buckpasser 135 
pounds and Assagai 1 27 pounds it meant 


giving away eight pounds to an estab- 
lished turf runner. Moontrip, who won 
the Bowling Green in track-record time 
a year ago with 1 12 pounds, was back 
with 113, and Dunderhead got in with 
a skimpy 107. Poker, who was to be 
used as a pacesetter both in the Bowl- 
ing Green and at Saint-Cloud, was as- 
signed 112. 

The other part of the test called for 
Buckpasser to be shod in French racing 
plates, which, in order to preserve grass 
courses, are considerably flatter than 
ours and without toes or calks. Buck- 
passer worked in his new shoes before 
the Bowling Green and, although Neloy 
was pleased. Jockey Braulio Bacza said 
his horse was sliding around the turns. 

He said it again after the Bowling 
Green and added glumly, "Buckpasser 
was beaten by a combination of three 
things: the grass, the shoes and the 
weight. For the first half mile he seemed 
to be fine, but the rest of the w-ay he was 
sliding all around." Meanwhile Jockey 
Bill Boland was playing his role perfectly 
with Poker. Dictating his own slow pace 
when the rest of the field took back at 
the start. Boland let Poker open up three 
lengths. When it came time to run on 
the far turn. Assagai just didn’t have it. 
and neither did Buckpasser. At the fin- 
ish Poker was still in front, by a length 
and a half, with Assagai three lengths 
ahead of Buckpasser. Dunderhead was 
fourth and Moontrip last. All but Buck- 
passer wore American shoes, giving them 
an advantage of up to five lengths, ac- 
cording to some racing experts. 

When it was over, Ogden Phipps had 
the expression of a man who might have 
been wearing uncomfortable new shoes 
himself. "If Buckpasser must run in 
those shoes in Paris the trip is off," he 
said. It is a pity that the champion 
failed this test, and even more of a pity 
that Parisian racegoers, who have such 
a great appreciation of excellence in 
horses, will be denied the opportunity of 
seeing Buckpasser next week. end 
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Fred has 

$5,000 more home 
than home insurance. 


Hope you have $5,000 to burn, Fred old boy. 


It’s easy to be under-insured. All it 
takes is for your home to increase 
in value while your insurance stays 
the same. True, it costs money to 
raise the limits of your 
insurance. But this is 


where State Farm comes in. 

State Farm offers a better deal than 
most companies in the home insur- 
ance business. Same as State Farm 
does on car insurance. It’s made us 
number one in sales in both. 


A single policy can protect you 
against fire, burglary, vandalism, 
tornadoes, lawsuits, and more. So, 
unless you have money to burn, call 
your State Farm agent and avoid 
financial embarrassment. 


State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 

Home Office: Bloomington, Illinois 

in Slate Farm Homeowners Policies have been returned as dividends. In Mississippi, we ol 


a Comprehensive Dwelling Policy simlla 



baseball /Joe Jares 


The Mets find a young phenom 


New York’s perennial losers pulled a name out of a hat and came up 
with Tom Seaver, a $50,000 bonus pitcher who steals bases as well 


Alter a road trip that was worse than 
usual, calamitous rather than mere- 
ly disastrous, the lOth-place New York 
Mets returned last week to Shea Stadi- 
um where two of their nutty fans dis- 
played a banner suggesting the hiring 
of Israel's General Moshe Dayan. A fine 
idea, except that the first opponent on 
the home stand was league-leading Cin- 
cinnati. and the closest any of the Reds 
had been to Egypt was Cairo, 111. 

The series started with a twi-night 
doubleheader, and Cincy easily won the 
first game behind the five-hit, shutout 
pitching of rookie Gary Nolan. 

But in the second game the Mets pro- 
duced their own special rookie pitcher. 
Tom Seaver. who beat the Reds 7 3 and 



showed a sample of his exceptional poise 
in the sixth inning. With runners on sec- 
ond and third and no outs, he forced 
Floyd Robinson to pop up and struck 
out Vada Pinson and Pete Rose. He 
tired in the ninth and lost his shutout, 
but the job was typical of what Seaver 
has been doing for the Mets in his sec- 
ond season of pro ball. 

Against the Cubs he pitched a four- 
hitter over 10 innings and scored the 
winning run himself. Against Atlanta 
he lost a 4-3 game but hit two doubles 
and a single, stole a base and had two 
RBIs. He beat the Dodgers with a five- 
hitter and stole another base. Through 
last weekend Tom had a 5-4 record, 
praiseworthy on a basement team, and 
if his performance was un-Metlike. it 
was hardly unexpected by another team 
to which he happens to belong the 
sharpshooting, par-busting, raisin-pack- 
ing Seaver family out of Fresno, Calif, 
and points east. 

The patriarch is Tom’s father. Charles 
Seaver Sr., a fine amateur golfer. He was 
a two-handicapper at age 15, the same 
as he is today at the Sunnyside Country 
Club in Fresno. He was the Stanford 
University champion in 1932, beating 
Lawson Little, and the same year was 
on the Walker Cup team captained by 
Francis Ouimct. The elder Seaver also 
played football and basketball at Stan- 
ford. came within a hole of making the 
final round in the U.S. Amateur Cham- 
pionship in 1930 and a chance to meet 
Bobby Jones in his last match as an ama- 
teur. and. with Pro Mike Fctchick. won 
the Bing Crosby Pro-Am in 1964. 

“He and Fetchick play together every 
year at the Crosby." said a veteran golf 
writer. "He's a great competitor, one of 
the few amateurs who can handle Pebble 
Beach, because he's so powerful. When 
there's wind and rain, Charles will be out 
there playing just as well as Fetchick." 

Tom's mother is also a good golfer 
and a regular at Sunnyside. His Aunt 
Katie, friends remember, had no trouble 


lugging an old-fashioned 75-pound surf- 
board around the beaches of Hawaii. 
Another Katie, his oldest sister, was a 
good swimmer and volleyball player at 
Stanford and was famous around school 
for flattening a guy who got fresh with 
her one day at a campus pub. Brother 
Charles Jr., now a Brooklyn social work- 
er who brings a batch of underprivileged 
kids to each home game Tom pitches, 
swam one year for the Cal varsity. Sis- 
ter Carol was a physical education ma- 
jor at UCLA and spent two years in 
Nigeria with her husband, a Peace Corps 
official. It was no shock when Tom, the 
baby of the family, turned out to be a 
fine athlete. 

He is also a soft-spoken gentleman of 
the Sandy Koufax school, autographing 
photographs, answering repetitious ques- 
tions and accepting the wisecracks of his 
teammates, all without complaint. He is 
working toward a college degree in pub- 
lic relations and it shows. "Poised" is 
the adjective most often stuck on him. 

"I don't find myself jumping up and 
down." he says. "I smile, but that's as 
far as I let my emotions carry me." 

He recently joined a couple of his 
teammates in visiting the prisoners at 
Sing Sing, and on his first day off after 
coming home from the horrible road trip 
he went to a Bronx hospital and made a 
tape recording for the Bedside Network, 
a veterans' organization. He may be do- 
ing such things because he is a rookie 
and does not know how to turn people 
down, but more likely it is the same un- 
ostentatious idealism his brothers and 
sisters picked up somewhere in their 
Fresno upbringing. 

Fresno is a pleasant place to grow up 
in. It lies in the middle of California's 
agriculture-rich San Joaquin Valley and 
consists mainly of farmers, Armenian 
merchants and budding baseball play- 
ers (major league pitchers Wade Blasin- 
game. Dick Ellsworth. Jim Maloney and 
Dick Selma also come from there). For 
excitement at night you can stew some 
figs or maybe drive over to Taft and 
watch the oil rigs bob up and down in 
the moonlight. The sun shines brightly 
nearly every day, and boxes of raisins 
are shipped out regularly from the pack- 
ing company where Tom's father is vice 
president. 

Almost every Sunday when Tom was 
a boy his parents would golf at Sunny- 
side while the young Seavers ducked 
each other in the club swimming pool. 
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The three males in the family hunted 
quail at every opportunity in the nearby 
foothills. Tom is a right-handed pitcher, 
batter and writer, but for some reason 
he shoots left-handed. During a short 
hitch in the Marines a sergeant insisted 
he switch over. 

“Out he came with an eye patch," said 
his father, "put it over his left eye and 
in two w eeks he was an expert marksman 
with his right hand. Now he's back to 
shooting left-handed." 

“Pop is the best hunter," said Charles 
Jr. “At Christmas we were all home. Wc 
hunted quail and he left us in the dust. 
Tom’s a professional athlete but Dad 
was leaving him behind. He'd go bounc- 
ing over the hills and then wait for us. 
He's like a mountain goat." 

Tom was a good basketball and base- 
ball player at Fresno High, yet not one 
scout so much as nodded to him. He was 
small, and his fast ball would not squash 
a grape. But Marine Corps mess halls 
accomplished what years of raisins and 
quails could not. He went in the corps 
for six months, worked at his father's 
plant for six months and entered Fresno 
City College four inches taller (6 1 ) 
and 45 pounds heavier (190). 

After a good season at Fresno City 
College and a summer in Fairbanks 
pitching for the Alaska Goldpanners, 
Tom was given a baseball grant-in-aid 
by L'SC, one of the few big universities 
in the stale that had been Scavcrless. 
Tfojan Coach Rod Dcdcaux is a suc- 
cessful trucking executive who, as a side- 
line, develops major league talent and 
wins championships. 

As a junior Seaver had a 10-2 record 
and struck out 100 batters in 106 innings. 
He roomed with Coach Dcdeaux's son. 
Justin, and left Justin strongly impressed 
with his pitching, his cooking of self- 
shot pheasant and his running, which 
the Mets have come to appreciate, too. 

"His speed fools you," says Justin. 
“He's one of the best base runners I’ve 
ever seen. He studies the pitchers, knows 
their moves, knows their little idiosyn- 
crasies, and this gives him the jump. 

“Dad used to have the team run w ind 
sprints, and Tom could almost run nose 
to nose with Mike Garrett. Mike might 
win one time by a stride at 75 yards. The 
next time they’d dead-heat . Once in a 
while Tom might have an edge." 

The Dodgers picked Seaver in the frcc- 
agent draft of June 1965 but made no 
effort to sign him. He was available again 
continued 
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THE WHISKEY TASTER is head of quality control 
at Jack Daniel's, for he decides when our whiskey 
has been properly smoothed out. 

He works in the Charcoal Mellowing house. Here, he 
tastes the whiskey just as it comes from charcoal-filled 
vats. It’s up to him to say when the charcoal has 
served its purpose and when the 
vat should be refilled with fresh 
charcoal. Our whiskey’s sippin’ 
standards were set up long before 
him, by Jack Daniel himself. 

And a sip, we feel, will tell you 
our taster has done a good job 
following Mr. Jack's lead. 

TENNESSEE WHISKEY • 90 PROOF BY CHOICE © 196>, Jack Dimtl Diitmw,. l.m Mono-. Prop, Inc. 

DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY • LYNCHBURG (POP 384). TENN. 
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The first 
all-weather 
golf shoe 
that feels good. 

So good you might leave 
the power cart behind. Ee- 
cause only new P-F s ’ golf 
shoes give you Posture 
Foundation— the built-in 
wedge that lightens the 
load on your feet and legs. 
And only P-F’s give you all 
this comfort wrapped in 
lightweight, scuff-resisting 
uppers that keep you dry 
despite dew, puddles and 
wet grass. For real comfort 
that's really weatherproof, 
you couldn't ask for more. 
Ask for P-F golf shoes by 
name. P-F's are also avail- 
able in women's styles with 
the same great features. 



in the January 1966 draft, so the Braves 
picked him and began negotiations. 
When he was signed for a bonus of about 
S50.000. the USC baseball season al- 
ready had started — which is too late to 
sign a college ballplayer, according to 
current baseball law— but the Braves as- 
sured him everything was O.K. as long 
as the Trojans’ league games had not 
started. 

Dedcaux was not exactly overjoyed 
(Ron Fairly of the Dodgers, Barry Lat- 
man of the Astros and Gary Sutherland 
of the Phils arc some other players he 
lost while they had eligibility left), but 
Tom and his girl friend, Nancy, were 
happy, for now they could get married. 
His parents planned a gala party in Fres- 
no for 60 or 70 of their friends. One 
hour before the first cork was to pop. 
Braves General Manager John McHale 
phoned and told Tom that the commis- 
sioner’s office had voided the contract. 
It turned out that the rule held whether 
the games were in league or out. The 
party went on anyway. 

Tom would have rejoined the Trojans, 
but the NCAA declared him ineligible. 
Suddenly he was not only $50,000 poor- 
er, he was a man without a country, 
neither pro nor amateur. In the flurry of 
phone calls that followed, from Fresno 
to Atlanta to the baseball commission- 
er’s office, Seaver occasionally found 
himself wondering whether he was talk- 
ing to MacPhail (Lee) of the commis- 
sioner’s office or McHale (John) of the 
Braves. 

Commissioner Eckert finally ruled 
that any club but the Braves that was 
willing to pick up the $50,000 bonus tab 
could put in a claim for Seaver. The 
Phillies, Indians and Mels stepped for- 
ward and, as Tom listened via long- 
distance telephone. New York's name 
was picked out of a hat, perhaps John 
McHale ’s. 

That is how the Mets — who have lived 
so long with bad luck— came up with a 
base-stealing, right-hand-throwing, left- 
hand-shooting pitching phenom, and 
how USC lost the national baseball 
championship. The Trojans, without 
Tom, went to the college World Series 
at Omaha in 1966 and lost to Ohio 
State 1-0 (the Buckeye pitcher. Steve 
Arlin, subsequently signed with the Phil- 
lies for a $100,000 bonus). If Seaver had 
been pitching that day, muses Rod De- 
deaux, “the game might still be in extra 
innings." * ND 
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THE 50-STATE TIRE 

Stamina for a coast-to-coast rally. 
“Stick” for the 9-to-5 rat race. 



GOODYEAR 


Introducing All-T raction— the tire Goodyear built to give the new breed 
of cycles a surer grip on American roads. 

We gave All-Traction a new grip compound with Tufsyn rubber, 
the toughest rubber we've ever put in a tire. To give you more miles— 
and more control— on the American turnpike. 

We molded the rubber into a new tread that helps you stop with 
confidence and thread nimbly through the American rush hour. 

We reinforced the rubber with a tire body built for American speeds. 
And protected it with special additives for Ameri- 
can weather extremes. 

You can find plenty of tires today that fit 
your machine. All-T raction fits your driving. 

Goodyear, Cycle Tire Department, 


bridge /Charles Goren 



g°t , 
enough 

ball r 


Get all that’s in vtm and your 
clubs... hit u Mavtli. You’ll 
never know how in mil vou 
are until vou do. Sold only 
by professionals. Trv one. 



Maxfli 


Knocked out by 


a big swing 


A t the halfway point in its battle against 
t Italy for the Bermuda Bowl early 
this month the American team was very 
much in contention— only 3 IMPs be- 
hind. But when the team fell 45 IMPs 
hack with only 32 boards to go. desper- 
ate tactics were called for. Nonplaying 
Captain Julius Rosenblum followed the 
traditional strategy for a team in need 
of quick points and benched his steadi- 
est pair, F.dgar Kaplan and Norman 
Kay, in favor of his swing-getters. Cap- 
tain Rosenblum got his big swing — a 
17 IMP haymaker (below ) — but it was 
against his own team. End of contest. 

In the closed room the Italians trotted 
out one of Giorgio Belladonna's pet 
conventions in the Roman System. Wal- 
ter Avarelli's two-club bid showed a 
wcakish three-suiter— with a stronger 
one, he would have opened two dia- 
monds. If West's hand had been strong 
enough to make a game possible, he 
could have bid two no trump, asking 
opener to mention his short suit. Instead, 
West merely showed his own long suit, 
and East passed. Bill Root's reopening 
double was the sound tactic once the 
opponents had found a fit, and Alvin 
Roth's pass was based on a mistaken im- 
pression that they had failed to find it. 
It was a costly decision. Belladonna 


Both tick t NORTH 

vulnerable 4 A J 5 

South dealer 4 J 

♦ K 10 8 5 2 

4 J 7 6 2 

WEST 
4 10 8 7 4 3 
V A 10 3 
♦ 76 
4 A 85 

SOUTH 

4 6 

V Q 7 6 5 4 

♦ A 4 

4 K q 10 4 3 


EAST 
4 K Q92 
V K 9 8 2 
♦ Q J 9 3 

4 a 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

(Root) (Belladonna) (Roth) ( Avarelll ) 

I’ASS PASS PASS 2 4 

PASS 2 ♦ PASS PASS 

UOUBI.K Al.l. PASS 

Opening lead: jack of hearts 


won the first trick with dummy’s king 
of hearts, cashed the ace of clubs and 
ruffed a club, then led the king of spades. 
North ducked, but declarer simply aban- 
doned the trump suit and took a success- 
ful finesse against South's queen of 
hearts. The defenders collected two dia- 
monds and two spades, and Belladonna 
chalked up two spades doubled, with an 
overtrick, for a score of +870. Worse was 
to follow, as the crowd watching on 
Bridge-O-Rama heard this bidding: 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

( Forquet ) 

( Murray) 

(Carozzo) 

( Rehela ) 

PASS 

PASS 

PASS 

1 ♦ 

1 V 

■ 4 

PASS 

PASS 

2 4 

2 4 

* 4 

3 4 

4 4 

DOUBLE 

AM. PASS 


Opening lead: 7 of diamonds 



Pietro Forquet won the opening lead 
with his diamond ace and led a heart to 
the jack and king. Sammy Kehela re- 
turned the trump 9. and Eric Murray let 
it run to dummy's jack. Forquet could 
now have made his contract by cashing 
the king of diamonds and playing a 
spade-heart crossruff, but unaccount- 
ably he ruffed a spade before leading a 
diamond to the king. As a result, after 
ruffing another spade and a heart, de- 
clarer was forced to come off dummy by 
ruffing a third diamond, enabling Murray 
to overruff with the ace of clubs and re- 
turn his last trump. The contract was 
now wide open to defeat, but on this 
trick Kehela let go of his remaining spade 
instead of his 8 of hearts. Declarer won 
the club in his hand, and ruffed a heart 
with dummy's last trump, felling Mur- 
ray's ace. Dummy had to lead a diamond 
to Kehcla's queen but Kehela was left 
with a heart and declarer's queen of 
hearts made the fulfilling trick. 

Close to tears, Kehela could barely 
gulp, “Sorry, Erie.” 

“Forget it, Sammy," Murray replied. 
“1 probably shouldn't have doubled. Be- 
sides, I should have opened a trump." 
He was right on both counts. We lost 17 
IMPs, but had the contract been set 200, 
we'd still have lost 12. Either way, the 
1967 title was gone. *nd 
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if you dom 

smoke 

dgarettes 



State Mutual can now give you 
a healthy rate reduction on 
disability income insurance. 

Remember us? We're the people who pioneered reduced rates on 
new life insurance for people who hadn't smoked a cigarette in 
at least a year. And now we re offering the same deal on Disability 
Income health insurance . . . because in our opinion, non-cigarette 
smokers are better insurance risks. If you haven't smoked a 
cigarette in at least a year (pipes and cigars are permissible), the 
least you can do is find out how little Disability Income now costs 
with us. For details about either one of our Non-Smoker plans . . . 
Disability Income or Life . . . just call your State Mutual agent or 
write us for a free folder. » 

State Mutual of America 1 ^ 

State Mutual Life Assurance Company of America, 

Worcester, Massachusetts. Founded in 1844. Life-Health-Croup. 





NOBODY 


Leo started a riot in Ebbets Field, Jackie got tossed out of an exhibition game in Japan, Casey forgot his 
pants and a skinny kid named Ted wanted to wrestle. These are a few memories of the author who believes that 


LOVES AN UMPIRE 

BY JOCKO CONLAN AND ROBERT CREAMER 


B e honest — what do you think of 
when you think of an umpire? An 
argument, right? A ballplayer and an 
umpire standing nose to nose yelling at 
each other with the crowd booing— and 
if you think the one they're booing is 
the player, then you haven’t been to a 
ball game lately. In baseball the umpire 
is always the villain. 

I'd like to know where that got started. 
I know booing is Part of the Game and 
The American Way and all that. But 
why is it? Who started it? Who was the 
first guy who booed the umpire and 
called him a blind bat and yelled. "Kill 
the ump!" I wish I could find him. I’d 
tell him a few things. 

Maybe a lot of it is in good humor, 


but you ought to see some of the people 
who wait for an umpire after a game 
just to abuse him. You ought to hear the 
nice things they say — foul names, in- 
sults, things about your family. Some 
players and managers are pretty good 
with that stuff, too. I know one thing — 
you never hear a compliment, though 
baseball without umpires is nothing. 
They couldn't play the game without us. 

Umpires are abused, insulted, under- 
paid and overtraveled, yet they expect 
an umpire to have a perfect tempera- 
ment at all times. If some lug starts 
spouting filthy insults and an umpire gets 
a little hot under the collar, oh. isn't that 
terrible. He’s lost control of the game, 
they say. He doesn't have the right atti- 


tude. Listen, if they can find a fellow 
who can swallow all that stuff, then they 
don’t have an umpire. When you're out 
on the field umpiring, you’re dealing 
with professionals you know and ad- 
mire. I respected the ground that a ball- 
player walked on, and I respected the 
player himself. I never cursed a ballplay- 
er in all the years I was an umpire. I had 
no right to and no reason to. Well, I 
had reason to, but I had no right to. 
And they had no right to curse me or 
call me any of those names. I know all 
those names, and I'm none of them. I 
respected the players, but in turn I de- 
manded respect from them. And I got 
it. The ballplayer has to respect the um- 
pire. You can’t take abuse from a player, 
continued 
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JCCK.0 continued 


because that is when you lose control of 
the game. 

They say a squabble with the umpire 
lends color to baseball. All right, I agree. 
I don't object to an argument. In fact, I 
kind of like one occasionally. I like a 
ballplayer who fights for his rights. It 
shows that he takes the game seriously, 
that it means a lot to him. But that 
doesn't have anything to do with him 
calling me a foul name. It doesn’t have 
anything to do with the phony arguments 
and rotten abuse you get from some of 
these so-called colorful characters. Like 
Leo Durocher. 

Durocher? You can have him. I um- 
pired in the minor leagues for five sea- 
sons and in the National League for 25, 
and I never saw anyone else like him. He 
is the king of the complainers, the trou- 
blemakers, the malcontents, the ones 
who can never, never, never accept a 
tough decision that goes against them. 

There aren’t very many of them, thank 
the Lord. I don’t mean the fellows who 
get in an occasional argument and get 
thrown out of a game once in a while. 
That happens. That’s part of baseball. I 
mean the ones who are always bickering, 
always making trouble, who seem to go 
out of their way to stir things up, the 
ones who play to the crowd to get the 
fans down on the umpire. There are 
only one or two on a team at the most, 
but they can make an umpire’s life hell. 

Durocher was the worst in my experi- 
ence. He’s two-faced. He jumps you one 
minute, and the next minute he comes 
up oozing charm, calling you a great um- 
pire. He doesn’t fool me. I’ve known 
him too long. Great umpire! He never 
bothered to call me a great umpire when 
I made a good call against his team. 
You’d get nothing but trouble then. 

I remember back in the early ’40s 
when he was managing the Brooklyn 
Dodgers and he swore at me and kicked 
dirt on me at home plate because of a 
decision 1 made, and it was the right 
decision. 

The Dodgers and Chicago Cubs were 
tied 1-1 with the Dodgers batting in the 
bottom of the sixth inning. Bobby Bra- 
gan walked and Goody Rosen was hit 
by a pitch. With two out, Frenchy 


Bordagaray hit a long single to center. 

Now, Bragan was one of the slow- 
est base runners I ever saw, and Rosen 
wasn’t much faster. Ordinarily you would 
have put in a pinch runner for Bragan. 
As little as I think of Durocher, there is 
no question in my mind but that he was 
a first-class manager. If only he had be- 
haved better he would have gone down 
in baseball history as one of the best 
managers of all time. But this was dur- 
ing the war and Durocher didn't have 
enough players to maneuver with; he 
needed Bragan in the ball game. When 
Bordagaray hit that shot to the outfield, 
Bragan tried to score from second. Well, 
here he came lumbering home with 
what should have been a run. and there 
was Rosen racing for third. The throw 
went in to third base, and they got Rosen 
for the third out of the inning. 

1 was umpiring at the plate and, natur- 
ally, I didn't call the play at third. That 
was the base umpire’s decision, and no- 
body made any objection to it. But as 
plate umpire I had to see whether Bra- 
gan touched home plate before Rosen 
made the third out, and Bragan didn't. 

Everybody in the ball park was watch- 
ing the play at third base, so no one saw 
me signal that the run did not score. 
They have all sorts of telephones and 
public address systems now, but at that 
time the umpire had to report substitu- 
tions and rulings on plays like this to the 
official scorer by shouting up to him in 
the press box. I turned and waved my 
arms and screamed, “The run docs not 
score!” 

Durocher was on the lines coaching. 
He came running up to the plate and 
yelled, “You son of a bitch! Did you 
say that run doesn’t score?” I said, "It 
doesn’t score,” and I chased him out of 
the game for his language to me. 

“Why, you lousy bastard," he said. 


AN UMPIRE’S STORY 

This article is the first of a two-part series 
adapted from the book Jocko, written 
by the recently retired umpire, Jocko 
Conlan, with Robert Creamer. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. will publish it this month. 


and he kicked dirt on me. There was al- 
ways a lot of soft, granular dirt around 
home plate in Ebbcts Field; you were 
forever sweeping off the plate because 
just a kick of the foot could cover it 
with dirt. When he kicked dirt on me. 
he spattered me from head to foot. It was 
all over me. He kicked the dirt, and then 
he turned and went toward his dugout 
and I followed him. I was wearing an in- 
side chest protector, under my coat, so 
I couldn’t take that off, but 1 tossed my 
mask away. That was kind of dumb on 
my part. If I was going to have a fight, 

I should have kept it on and let him 
break his hand against it. 

I yelled, "Hey, turn around." 

He stopped and turned. 

“Take a punch at me," I said. I was 
boiling. 

"Why?" he said. 

“So I can knock you out," I said, 
"right here." 

He turned and kept going into the 
dugout. 

Meantime, the fellows who ran the 
scoreboard thought the run had come 
in, and they put a big 1 up in the sixth 
inning for the Dodgers. When they put 
a run on the scoreboard in Ebbets Field 
it didn't matter whether it counted or 
not. That was their run. Never mind 
how it got there. It was theirs. 

But it had to come down, and a big 
0 was put up instead. When the run 
came down, so did everything else in the 
stands: sandwiches, pickles, hunks of sa- 
lami, tomatoes. And bottles. There must 
have been at least a hundred bottles, all 
aimed at me. They called it a pop-bottle 
barrage in the papers, but all I saw was 
beer bottles. I was standing near home 
plate, and those bottles kept flying out 
of the stands. Charlie Grimm was man- 
aging the Cubs, and he came running up. 

"You hardheaded Irishman," he said, 
"get out to second base before you get 
hit with one of those bottles." 

I said, "I'm staying here, watching the 
bottles. I'm not running for anybody.” 

I liked Charlie, but I didn't want just 
one manager coming out and standing 
there with me. That didn't look good. 
So I said, “If you don’t get out of 
here, you can join that other punk." 

continued 
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How many reasons do you need? 


If you have always thought a Cadillac 
was out of the question, a visit to your 
authorized dealer will turn up some very 
sound reasons for making your next car 
the Standard of the World. If Cadillac’s 
distinctive appearance and superbluxury 
are not enough— just take the keys and 


GM 


discover all the action behind its beauty. 
You’ll find it hard to believe a car so 
spacious and comfortable could be so 
exciting to drive and so easy to handle. 
Then note Cadillac's array of standard 
equipment, power assists and driving 
conveniences . . . most of which cost ex- 


tra on other cars. If by now you haven’t 
found enough reasons for investing in a 
Cadillac, consider its record of long and 
lasting value.. .returning at resale more of 
its original cost than any other car built 
in the land. Now that you have the rea- 
sons, just select the model of your choice. 


Your Cadillac dealer has the answer. 



Cadillac Molor Car O vis 




Here is the full story on the tire 
you’ve been reading about. 

The Sears Steel Radial Tire. 


This is a true story. 

About a revolutionary tire. 

The Sears Steel Radial Tire. 

It has two belts of 
steel under the tread 
for extra strength. 

It is as close to 
being completely 
blow-out proof as 
any tire that ever 
came down the 
turnpike. 

It has more 
steering control than 
ordinary tires. 

It has more traction, 
safer cornering, better braking. 

When the ordinary tires that 
come on most new cars are worn 
bald. The Sears Steel Radial 
Tire is just getting its second 
wind. It'll probably have more 
tread life left than the ordinary 
tires had when they were brand 
spanking new. 

Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
guarantees it for 40,000 miles. 

It may still be going strong at 
60.000 miles. 

Who else but Sears would sell 
you a tire so good it could put 
them out of the tire business? 

In The Steel Radial Tire, cords 
run straight down the sidewalls 
and across the tread. So they 
are free to flex without the same 
distortion in the tread. 

The tread is built in a new 
way. too— reinforced with two 
continuous belts of steel which 
run around the circumference 
of the tire. 

That means more flexibility in 
the sidewalls. More rigidity 
in the tread area. 



The tire keeps its tread flat on 
the road. A longer footprint than 
ordinary tires. About the difference 
between a size 9 shoe and a 
size 1 1 shoe. 

That means better traction. 

Better traction means greater 
steering control, safer cornering 
better braking 

The Steel Radial Tire doesn't 
waste rubber wiggling around on 
the road. There's less rolling 
resistance. Which means you get 
more available horsepower. 

That could add up to as much 
as 10 per cent better gas mileage. 

And that's not the end of 
the story 

The Steel Radial Tire has up to 
39 per cent more resistance to 
sliding out on wet curves. That 
makes it the ultimate rain tire. 

More grip on snow and ice. 
That makes it an all-weather, 
all-year tire. 

What more could you ask 
of a tire ? 

Sears set out to find the best, 
safest, toughest tire made 
anywhere in the world. The tire 
we found happened to be 
made in France. 

After making some 
improvements, we bought it. 

Depending on the size you 
need. The Sears Steel Radial 




Tire sells for $45.08 to $54,32 each. 
Including Federal Excise tax. 

No extra charge for mounting. 
And no money down on Sears 


Easy Payment Plan. 

You can pay $75 or more 
for a tire and you won’t 
get more tire than this 
one. From anyone. 
Anywhere. 

We put the Sears 
guarantee right in our ad 
Because a guarantee 
like this deserves reading. 
It's simple and straight-forward 
Read the guarantee you got 
with your tires and see the 
difference. 

When Sears guarantees. 

Sears guarantees. 


Sears guarantees the Allstate Radial 
Tire, so long as it is used with Allstate 
Radial Tubes on passenger cars or 
station wagons as follows : 

Guaranteed against tread wear-out 
and all failure from road hazards for 
40.000 miles. If tread wears off or if tire 
fails before 40.000 miles, we will, at 
our option, repair it free or. in exchange 
for your tire, replace it or give you a 
refund, in either case charging only for 
the mileage received (charge will be 
pro-rata share of then current regular 
selling price plus Federal Excise Tax). 

Guaranteed against all failure from 
defects for the life of the original tread. 

If tire fails, we will, at our option, repair 
it free, or in exchange for your tire, 
replace it or give you a refund, in either 
case charging only for tread worn 
(charge will be pro-rata share of then 
current regular selling price plus 
Federal Excise Tax). 


Sears 


You get more tire at Sears. 


Peter Shaw can 
dial London. 
Why can’t you? 


Peter Shaw is participating in a 
unique experiment in international 
direct distance dialing. That's why 
he can just pick up his phone and 
dial London— in practically the same 
way you can dial your own Long 
Distance calls within the U. S. A. 

Peter is an executive of the William 
Morris Agency, Inc. It's one of over 
80 New York City businesses partici- 
pating in this four-month trial of cus- 
tomer dialing to London and Paris. 

Experiments like this one are con- 
stantly underway in the Bell System. 
Their purpose? To make sure that 
equipment and facilities are im- 
proved and expanded to meet your 
future needs and your personal 
convenience. 



For example, there were 10 
million overseas calls in 1966. By 
1980 we estimate there will be over 
70 million calls going overseas 
annually. We’ll need all kinds of 
facilities to handle this load. New, 
improved seagoing cables. (Right 
now we’re working on transistorized 
cables with 20 times the capacity of 


the first transatlantic cable which 
was placed in service little more 
than ten years ago.) Additional com- 
munications satellites as well as 
radio facilities. 

We'll have to modify existing 
equipment, too. High on the list of 
priorities is the need to accomplish 
the changes necessary to make pos- 
sible a worldwide dialing system. 

The Bell System, in cooperation 
with foreign telephone agencies, is 
preparing for the future now. It 
means hard work. Discovery. Inno- 
vation. Experimentation. (Like this 
dialing trial in New York City.) All with 
an eye to the day, when like Peter 
Shaw, you can 
dial London, too. 


(AT&T 


JOCKO continued 


“Not old Charlie, boy,” he said, and 
he ran like the devil for the Cub dugout. 
You remember how Charlie Grimm used 
to run, with that waddle, with his arms 
down straight and his hands spread? 
That’s the way he ran. It was funny, and 
maybe that helped case things, because 
after a while they stopped throwing bot- 
tles. Just about the same time four po- 
licemen appeared on the field and plen- 
ty more started moving throughout the 
stands, and 1 think maybe that had more 
to do with it. Either way, I was happy 
to see the bottles stop. It’s not a very 
comfortable feeling to be standing at 
home plate while people you don’t even 
know are throwing beer bottles at your 
head. (They stopped selling beer and 
soda in bottles after that. I’m the guy 
who put paper cups in the ball parks.) 

We got the game going again, and the 
Cubs scored a run in the seventh. That's 
the way it ended, with the Cubs winning 
2-1. Then the crowd got sore all over 
again. At Ebbets Field the umpires used 
to get on and off the playing area 
through the field boxes down along the 
right-field line. That was so we wouldn't 
have to mingle with the players. I start- 
ed down that way after the game ended, 
but the captain of police over there at 
that time, a big Irishman named Mur- 
phy, met me and said, "Come on, Jocko. 
We’ll go out this way." Meaning 
through the Dodger dugout and down 
the runway that was fenced off from 
the crowd. 

I said, “No, I’m going out the way I 
came in." I was a little stubborn, and I 
didn’t want them to think 1 was scared. 

Murphy was very patient. He smiled 
and said, “No, Jocko. We’re going this 
way. Now, I don’t want you to worry 
about a thing. There'll be policemen 
outside, and you’ll have nothing to wor- 
ry about." He led me and the other um- 
pires right along with the players and 
up to the umpires’ dressing room. I was 
working with George Barr and Dusty 
Boggess. The newspapermen came in 
and asked questions about the fuss, and 
I never in all my career closed my door 
to the newspapermen. I always gave 
them an answer, and they were pretty 
fair to me. One or two I didn't like, but 


most of them were fair. Answering their 
questions delayed me in getting dressed. 

I was just taking off my second shin 
guard when Barr and Boggess patted me 
on the back and said, “We'll see you to- 
morrow, Jock." And they were gone. 

"I'm alone," I said to myself. “How 
could they get dressed so fast? Or did 
they dress? Did they go out of here in 
their umpires’ clothes?” 

I was alone, and I could hear the 
crowd still yelling and milling around 
outside the ball park. I got dressed, and 
I walked along to the rotunda, where 
the main entrance to Ebbets Field was, 
and I went outside. I was staying at the 
Astor Hotel in New York, and the way 
I went back there from Brooklyn was to 
walk three or four blocks to the station 
at Prospect Park and take the subway 
to Manhattan. There must have been 
3,000 or 4,000 fans outside the ball park, 
just waiting for me. and I couldn't see 
a policeman anyplace. I knew the crowd 
was waiting for me, because I could hear 
my name, and I could hear things like 
“that blind so-and-so.” It was June, 
and I had on a very handsome light-tan 
suit, a panama hat and brown-and- 
white shoes. I was kind of a dude then. 
I edged out, and finally I walked right 
through the middle of the crowd. None 
of them recognized me. They were look- 
ing for a guy in an umpire's cap and a 
blue suit. 

I walked down Sullivan Place toward 
Prospect Park. I was feeling sort of cocky, 
but then two bruisers started to move 
toward me. They had on white shirts and 
l could see them clearly, even though it 
was dark. They began to follow me. I 
started to walk faster, and they followed 
right along, maybe 20 or 30 feet behind 
me. I figured they were going to wait un- 
til I got to the subway, because it was a 
long way down those subway stairs and 
it wouldn't take much of a knock to send 
me all the way down them and ruin me. 
I looked for a cop, and I couldn't see 
one. I thought, “Well, I'm not going to 
let them get me on the subway steps,” 
and I turned around and faced them. I 
figured, let them try to get me up here; 
at least I have a chance. They came to- 
ward me and I took a swing at one of 


them, but the other grabbed me. He 
handled me like a toy. He said, “Take it 
easy. Jocko. We're policemen. The cap- 
tain told us to keep an eye on you.” 

What a relief. 

But the thing is, the whole point is, the 
entire situation was caused by Durocher. 
He could not accept the decision. It was 
his batter who got put out at third base. 
It was his base runner who was slow and 
failed to score before the third out. I 
didn't do any of it. I didn't prevent the 
run from scoring. I didn't put the run up 
on the scoreboard for the people to see, 
and I didn't take it down. All I did was 
call the play the way it happened, and ail 
Durocher did was cause all the trouble. 
Typical of him. Typical. 

Durocher was definitely the alltime 
champion crybaby, but for most of the 
time I was umpiring he was a manager, 
not a player. The most difficult player I 
had to deal with was Jackie Robinson. 

Jackie was one of those fellows who 
could never accept a decision. I give him 
credit for being an outstanding ballplay- 
er. He was a dangerous hitter, aggressive, 
competitive, one of the best base run- 
ners I ever saw in my life. He kept an um- 
pire on his toes when he was running the 
bases, because he had such quick re- 
flexes. He could slide either way, and he 
could feint you out at the last minute, 
the last second, the last instant. He could 
start one way and go another. He was 
like Ty Cobb that way. He was more 
like Cobb in temperament and style than 
any other player — very intense. But al- 
most every time he was called out on 
strikes, or on a close play on the bases, 
there were a few words from him — the 
pitch was inside or the fielder missed the 
tag or he wasn't on the bag. He wore 
you out. 

Umpires weren't too crazy about Jack- 
ie. He had a rough tongue. I put him out 
of a game once in Philadelphia for call- 
ing me a name, and everybody was 
shocked. Not at Robinson, at me. I had 
done a terrible thing: I had put Jackie 
Robinson out of a game. What he called 
me didn’t matter, I guess. It wasn't the 
first time he had been thrown out, and 
it wasn’t the last. He could get an um- 
pire’s goat. 

continued 
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Home Office: 1285 Ave. of the Americas, N.Y., N,Y. 10019. © Equitable 1967 


Will your boy run the mile 
like Glenn Cunningham? 


As a schoolboy, Glenn Cunningham was so badly 
burned, doctors thought he might never walk again, 
let alone run. But Glenn was determined. Limping 
at first, then jogging around his father's Kansas farm 
every day, lie gradually won back his strength. Be- 
fore long he was setting records that led the way to 
today’s sub four-minute miles. With a last-quarter 
kick that left the world's top runners in his tracks, 
“Galloping Glenn” won the Wanamakcr Mile, as 
well as the Baxter and the Knights of Columbus, 
and slashed timings for the 1000 yard, 1500 and 
800 meter runs. A two-time Olympian, he was 
named outstanding American athlete in 1933 and 
awarded the James E. Sullivan trophy. 

Not every youngster can be a Glenn Cunningham. 
In fact, very few even participate in organized sport- 
ing events, much less become stars. But every young 
person — even if only a spectator — can be as phys- 
ically fit as the star athlete. 

Our national leaders have stated that physical 
fitness, particularly the fitness of our young people, 
has never been more important than it is today. 

Equitable, which has supported the national fit- 
ness program from its inception, urges you to 
keep yourself in good condition. Everyone 
benefits when you do. Your country. Your 
family. And most of all, you. 


For an attractive 7% by 11 inch reproduction of this drawinc send your 


and address and the words. GLENN CUNNINGHAM, to Equitable, G.P.0. Bos 1828. N. Y., N Y. 10001. 


J OC K O continued 


I remember one time in Japan, when I 
was there with the Dodgers on a post- 
season tour. There was a little shortstop 
playing on one of the Japanese teams. 
Everybody liked him. He was forever 
bowing and saying, "Mushi-mushi, 
mushi-mushi!" He had everybody say- 
ing mushi-mushi. He was a good little 
ballplayer: he could run fast, he could 
field, he could throw pretty well. But he 
could not hit. He was an out man all the 
time: strike out. pop up, weak grounder. 

Toward the end of the trip, one of the 
last games they played, this little short- 
stop came up with the bases empty, and 
he hit a ball down toward short to Pee 
Wee Reese. Pee Wee sort of took his 
time fielding it. He let it come to him, 
and he made sure he had a good grip on 
the ball before he threw it, and then he 
threw it not too hard to first. It was ob- 
vious that Reese was hoping the little 
guy would beat it out for a hit. And Gil 
Hodges at first base— a fine fellow and 
one of the finest-fielding first basemen I 
ever saw instead of stretching for the 
throw, took it right on the bag, and may- 
be even on the wrong side of the bag, to 
give the guy more time. They still had 
him out by a step. 

I called him safe. It was the only time 
in my career that I ever called a man 
safe when 1 knew he was out. He was 
such a fine little fellow, that shortstop. 
But Robinson, who was playing second 
base, came charging over at me, waving 
his arms and yelling about the guy being 
out by five feet and so forth. 

I said. "Just play second base." 

He yelled, "Why don't you get in po- 
sition? You're never in position." 

He just galled me. Everybody else 
knew what was going on, and he didn’t. 
I suppose it was because he was always 
such a competitor, but even so — 

“You’re never in position,” he yelled. 

"I'm in a dandy position for you right 
now," I said. "Get out!" I chased him. 

After the game I rode back to the ho- 
tel in the bus with the ballplayers, and 
as I walked down the aisle to my seat at 
least half a dozen guys, including Don 
Newcombe and Roy Campanella and 
Jim Gilliam, winked at me and smiled 
and nodded their heads. They all had a 


lot of respect for Jackie, but he wore 
them out once in a while, too. 

Another thing happened with Robin- 
son on that trip to Japan that I got a kick 
out of. I suppose I shouldn't have, be- 
cause an umpire is supposed to be im- 
partial, but it was so funny I enjoyed it. 
Jackie was at bat and the count was 
three and two, and first base was open. 
The Japanese manager stood up and 
pointed to first. In other words, walk 
him, make ball four intentional, give 
him the base. They feared Jackie — he was 
some hitter, especially in the clutch. 
The catcher moved out a little to one 
side and held his glove out wide. Every- 
body relaxed as the pitcher started to 
throw because wc all knew it was going 
to be ball four. But the pitcher busted 
one right down the middle, hard, right 
through the gate! They must have had a 
special signal. I don't know, maybe they 
signaled with their teapot. They always 
had a teapot in the dugout instead of a 
water cooler. However they did it, the 
pitch was over the plate and the catcher 
hopped back in and caught it. Robinson 
was so surprised he just stood there. 
“Sneak attack!" I yelled. "Strike three! 
Another Pearl Harbor!" 

I had a lot of trouble w ith the Dodg- 
ers when they were in Brooklyn, mostly 
because of Durocher and Robinson. I 
guess. But one of the worst hassles I ever 
got into was with Branch Rickey. It was 
just after Rickey had taken over at 
Brooklyn. Johnny Allen, a hot-tempered 
guy, was pitching for the Dodgers and 
Mickey Owen was catching. I was the 
plate umpire, and George Barr was um- 
piring at third base. Barr called a balk, 
and Allen blew his top. He ran over to 
Barr, yelling at him and grabbing at him, 
and Barr fell to his knees. I liked Johnny 
Allen — I played against him in the In- 
ternational League — but I yelled to Barr, 
"Hit him! He’s got no right to put his 
hands on you." George didn't swing, 
but Allen was thrown out of the game 
and later was suspended for 30 days. 

After that game was over, Rickey sent 
Arch Murray, a New York sportswritcr, 
into the umpires' room to talk to me. 
Arch was a nice little fellow — he's dead 
now but he was kind of a pigeon for 


the ball club. Rickey sent him in and he 
had Murray ask me, “On that play why 
did you shake your head and tell Owen 
it wasn't a balk?” 

I said. “What are you talking about?” 

Murray said, "When Barr called the 
balk, you shook your head." 

"Get out of here. Arch,” 1 said. I 
opened the door and ushered him 
through it. 

He said, “Jocko, we're still friends, 
aren't we?" 

"Yes," 1 said. "Sure. But don't give 
me that baloney." And I closed the door. 

I got dressed, and when I left the dress- 
ing room Rickey was there waiting for 
me. He was angry. 

"Young man," he said in that big 
voice of his, w'ith his eyebrows hanging 
down over his face. "Young man. when 
Barr called that balk, Owen asked you 
if you thought it was a balk, and you 
shook your head no." 

I said, "I did not." 

He said again, "Owen asked you if 
you saw Allen balk, and you said no." 

"I did not” I said. 

Now, it was true that I shook my 
head when Owen asked me, but not 
because 1 thought Barr had made a mis- 
take. What I meant when I shook my 
head was that I hadn't seen a balk — not 
that there hadn't been one. A plate um- 
pire adjusts his mask and crouches to 
get ready for the pitch, and he looks 
down at the plate to get his bearings. He 
takes his eye off the pitcher for an in- 
stant. That's why we had three umpires — 
three then, four now. If Barr called a 
balk, Allen balked. 

"You are a liar," Rickey said. 

"Don’t you tell me I'm lying,” I said. 
“ You are making up the lie.” 

He glared at me and snapped, "Good 
night," and he left. 

That thing stayed with me. I couldn't 
sleep. Rickey was a big man in the 
league: and I'd only been an umpire in it 
for two or three seasons. But, I thought, 
I can't umpire if a man calls me a liar. 

The next day, early, I went to Owen 
and I said. "Mickey, did I tell you that 
Allen didn't balk?” 

"No," he said. 

"What did we say to each other?" 

continued 
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JOCKO continued 


“1 asked you if you saw the balk, and 
you said no.” 

"But did I say he hadn't balked?" 

"No.” 

I said, "Mickey, would you vouch for 
that with Branch Rickey? It’s kind of a 
hard thing to ask you to do." 

He said, "Jock, I believe in telling the 
truth.” 

"That's all I want," I said. “Tell 
Rickey the truth." 

Barr and some others knew what I 
was doing, and they said, "Don't. 
You're only making trouble for yourself. 
You could lose your job.” 

“I don’t need the job that bad,” I 
said. 

Before the game began Rickey came 
down and sat in his box, and I walked 
over to him. I was still in my street 
clothes, and I said, "Do you know me, 
Mr. Rickey?" Sometimes people don’t 
recognize umpires in street clothes. 

"Yes," he said. "I know you.” 

"You owe me an apology," I said. 

"I do?" And the eyebrows went up. 

"Yes, you do," I said. "You inter- 
preted that balk thing yesterday entirely 
differently from the way it happened. 
You owe me an apology for the remarks 
you made to me. And if you don't 
apologize. I’m not going to umpire." 

He gave me a long look, and then he 
said. "Young man, you are 100% right. 
I found out today from Owen. I was 
wrong. I apologize." 

"Thank you. That's all I want," I said. 

I walked back and found Owen. 

"Thanks, Mickey,” I said. And I 
meant it. He had gone out of his way to 
do an umpire a big favor. 

Most ballplayers and managers don’t 
give an umpire trouble. In fact, some of 
the fellows I seemed to be having trou- 
ble with on the field were really a lot 
of fun, like Danny Murtaugh and Frank 
Frisch. I had big arguments with them 
and I tossed them out of games, but the 
arguments were never mean or vicious. 
When I chased Murtaugh or Frisch, it 
was usually because of some clowning 
thing they had done. I threw Frisch out 
of a lot of ball games, yet he never re- 
sented it. In fact, sometimes I think he 
was proud of being chased so much. 


Casey Stengel was a lot of fun on a 
ball field, too, though Casey could be 
pretty rough on umpires, and he meant 
to be rough. But Casey was a competitor 
all the way; there never was anybody 
else like him. I played for him in the 
minor leagues in 1930 when he was man- 
aging Toledo, and he and I became good 
friends, real close friends. What a year 
that was! Casey used to have a meeting 
with the players every morning. Games 
started at 3 in the afternoon. He'd call 
the meetings at 10:30, and those were 
the only meetings I can ever recall in 
baseball where the players got there 
early. Not just early, but an hour early, 
because Casey wouldn't wait until 10:30 
to start talking. He started in the minute 
he got to the clubhouse, and nobody 
wanted to miss anything. 

They talk about Casey and his con- 
versations when he was managing the 
Yankees and the Mets. You should have 
heard him then. He’d walk through the 
clubhouse in his underwear and he’d 
look around and he’d say sweetly, "Arc 
all my boys here?" We’d have lost the 
ball game the day before, and he'd start 
in on what we had done wrong. He'd 
give an exhibition of fielding and pitch- 
ing and hitting and base running and 
everything; he'd go on and on and on. 
It was great. 

He'd get dressed as he talked. One day 
he finally had everything on except his 
pants. He had his shoes on and his socks 
rolled at the knee, and he had on his 
uniform shirt and his cap, and there 
were his bow legs sticking out of his un- 
derwear. It was a Sunday and we had a 
doubleheader, which started at 2:30 in- 
stead of 3, and, I swear. Casey talked 
steadily, without stopping, from before 
10 until a couple of minutes after 2. 

That day he was getting on a player 
named Max Rosenfeld. Max couldn't 
hit a curve ball too good and we were 
going up against Rosy Ryan of Minne- 
apolis, who had a beautiful curve. Casey 
was telling Max what he was doing 
wrong and what he should do right. 

He'd say, "Now, this is the way I did 
it in the National League. You stand 
there and you watch that pitcher and 
you cock the bat, and you lay for that 


curve ball." Max Rosenfeld was nod- 
ding his head and saying, "Yes. O.K. 
All right." 

Max had on a light Palm Beach suit — 
he hadn't had a chance to dress yet with 
Casey talking — and he was sitting right 
in front of Casey. There was a box filled 
with sawdust between them, a low box 
filled with chew tobacco and all the slop 
that guys who had been playing cards 
in the clubhouse had tossed into it. It 
was a mess, that sawdust box. But Casey 
was using it as an imaginary home plate 
as he explained to Max how to wait on 
the pitch and lay for the curve ball and 
how to hit Ryan, and how Casey did 
it when he was playing ball. Casey said, 
"McGraw always told us to lean over.” 
And he leaned over that sawdust box. 
"And lay for it." He cocked the bat 
and waited. "And then hit it!" Wham! 
Casey swung the bat and he smacked 
the box, and the sawdust and chew to- 
bacco and slop flew up in the air and 
it all hit Max right in the Palm Beach 
suit, right down the front of it. Max 
jumped up. and he was almost crying. 
He said, "You can show me how to hit, 
but you don't have to cover me with 
all that slop!" Casey gave him a look, 
tossed the bat away and said, "Well. 
That's the way I hit ’em." 

By then it was 2 o’clock and some- 
body said. "Time to warm up the pitch- 
ers," so we had to go out on the field. 
It was a good-size crowd that day, and 
there were a lot of women in the park. 
From the dressing room we had to walk 
underneath the stands before we got to 
the runway that led to the dugout. F.very- 
body filed out, and Casey came over and 
sort of growled out of the side of his 
mouth, "How did you like that exhibi- 
tion of hitting?" 

"Oh, it was swell." I said. "You really 
hit that curve ball. You nearly killed 
poor Max. He's got to have his suit 
cleaned and everything now." 

Casey said, "Yeah, yeah. Well, if he 
hit those curve balls like that he wouldn't 
be having trouble with his suit." 

He started to go out of the dressing 
room and he said to me, "Take a couple 
of those things out with you, will you? 
Take the ball bag." 
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JOCKO continued 

I picked up the bail bag and / followed 
him. He was carrying a couple of tow- 
els, I think, and a fungo bat to hit flics 
with to the outfielders. He still didn't 
have his pants on, but l didn’t say a 
word. I walked right along with him. 
We went out past the concession stands 
and along under the grandstands, and 
the women in the crowd were staring at 
Casey and saying, “Oh! Oh my." A cou- 
ple of them called, “Casey! Casey!" 

Stengel was walking along, swing- 
ing the fungo bat like a cane. He said, 
"They got some crazy women here ir. 
Toledo." 

I said, “Yes, I guess they do." 

Wc kept on walking, and the people 
watching us were making more and more 
commotion. Casey looked around and 
frowned, and he said. "What arc they 
hollering about? The game doesn’t even 
start for half an hour yet." 

And then he stopped. And he looked 
down. And he said, “Why, I haven't 
got my pants on." 

I just smiled at him. 

He hit me right across the shins with 
the fungo bat, and he said, “Why didn't 
you tell me l didn’t have any pants on?" 

“Why, Casey," I said. "I didn't even 
notice.” 

He hurried back inside and put his 
pants on, but when he went out on the 
field they were all yelling, "Casey! Casey! 
Where are your pants?" 

The women loved to yell at Casey, and 
he was great with them. One day in Mil- 
waukee before a game we were crossing 
the field to the visitors' dugout. They 
really liked him in Milwaukee because 
it's a German town, and Casey is a 
Dutchman, you know. His nickname 
was Dutch before it was Casey. He had 
some telegrams in his hand, wires about 
players and notifications from the league 
office and things like that, and he was 
glancing at them as wc crossed toward 
the dugout. The women in the stands 
were shouting to him and yelling his 
name, and one woman called in a fake 
German dialect, "Casey! Der telegram. 
Vot did it said?" We were right in from 
of our dugout by then. He looked up 
and said, "Just another widow died and 
left Old Case $10,000 more." He ducked 


down into the dugout and said, "That'll 
take care of those old gals up there." 

1 didn't have much of a season for 
Casey because I hurt my ankle. He used 
to tell about that later on, and the story 
got better and better. Wc were in the 
ninth inning of a tic game, and Casey 
said, "I'll buy a suit of clothes for the 
man who wins this game for me." I got 
hold of one, and I stretched it into a 
triple. I slid hard into third, and when 
1 did I hit my ankle. Oh. it hurt. Casey 
was coaching at third, and he bent over 
me. 

“Are you hurt?" he said. 'TU put in 
a runner." 

I said. "It's all right. I don't need a 
runner." 

The next batter hit a long fly. and I 
tagged up and went in and scored the 
winning run. And boy. that ankle hurt 
then. I barely made it to home plate and 
then f fell flat on my face. They carried 
me into the clubhouse, and someone 
said the ankle was broken. 

"Jocko," Casey said. "You're tough." 

"Never mind that," I said. “Where's 
the suit?" 

Every time Casey saw me. in a World 
Series or an All-Star Game or in spring 
training, he'd tell that story. He'd be 
giving that doublctalk to the newspaper- 
men and I'd come out on the field and 
he'd say, “There's my boy. There's one 
of my boys. Now look at that. There's 
a boy scored from third for me on a 
broken leg." It was a chipped bone in 
my ankle. It hurt like the devil, I admit, 
and I had to hobble home, but with 
Casey it went from a chipped bone in 
the ankle to a broken leg, and I think 
some days he had a piece of broken 
bone sticking through my stocking. But 
that was all right with me. because 1 nev- 
er did get that suit from him. When I 
reminded him. he said, “Ah, that’s the 
way you're supposed to play for me." 

Casey could be funny, but when it 
came to winning or losing he was never 
a clown. He was dead serious, though a 
lot of fans never realized that. It's strange 
how mistaken fans can be about some 
ballplayers and managers. Some have a 
reputation with fans for being nice guys, 
and others have a reputation for being 

continued 
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JOCKO continued 


real bums. Sometimes the fans are right. 
There never was a nicer fellow than Stan 
Musial, and Gil Hodges was a prince. 
But there were others who got a bad rap. 

Ted Williams, for instance. 

The fans loved to ride Williams, hoot 
him, boo him, drive him to distraction. 
And yet I would say that there has never 
been a ballplayer who behaved better 
toward umpires than Ted Williams. 
You'd think a man like Williams, who 
was supposed to be tense and irritable 
and high-strung, would blow up when he 
got a bad call at the plate, particularly 
since he knew the strike zone perfectly. 
He knew it better than any other ball- 
player. Yet he'd never say a word. He 
never complained. 

1 met Ted Williams when he was a 
minor league player with the Boston Red 
Sox farm team at Minneapolis. I was 
working in the American Association, 
and 1 had been assigned to Minneapolis 
for spring training. That was a strange 
setup. Here I was an umpire, and they 
had me rooming with a ballplayer, a kid 
named Robert Robertshaw, a left-hand- 
ed pitcher. This was in Daytona Beach. 
Williams had just been assigned to the 
team, and he was in the next room to 
ours. There was a connecting door be- 
tween the rooms. 

I was in bed sleeping one morning, 
my face pushed down into the pillow, 
and Williams came into our room and 
jumped on top of me. 

"Get up, Bush,” he said. “Let’s go!” 
He always called people "Bush,” all 
through his career. 

1 pushed him off and rolled over and 
said, "Get out of here, you big skinny 
punk. What’s the idea of jumping on 
me?” 

“You’re not Bush,” he said. "You’re 
not even a ballplayer. You're too old to 
be a ballplayer.” 

“Who are you?” I said. 

“I’m Ted Williams," he said. "I hit 
23 home runs in San Diego. I’ll hit 40 
home runs in this league.” 

"You better wait till the league gets 
started. Maybe you won’t even be here." 

“Is that so? You watch me. I’m a great 
hitter.” He was. He hit 43 that year. 

I liked him, right from the beginning. 


He seemed awfully cocky, but he was a 
nice kid. I was in the hotel one morning 
when Mike Kelly called me. He owned 
the Minneapolis ball club. This was my 
first year umpiring in that league, but 
I knew Mike from having played ball in 
the Association. 

"I want you to come out and take a 
look at a boy we have. Tell me what 
you think of him." I went out with Mike 
to watch morning practice. The ball park 
wasn't the one in Daytona Beach that's 
near the ocean. It was back inside some- 
place, and it had a tremendous long 
fence. Williams came up in batting prac- 
tice, and he hit three or four balls out 
of that park that looked as though they 
were shot out of a cannon. 

"How do you like him?" Mike whis- 
pered. 

"He’s something," I said. ”1 never saw 
a more even swing. And the timing.” 

“Yes, he’ll do,” Mike said. "He’s 
great now, but he’s going to be greater.” 

Mike and Ted had a warm feeling for 
each other, a mutual admiration so- 
ciety. But Donic Bush, the Minneapolis 
manager, couldn't stand it when Ted 
would walk after a ball in the outfield — 
which he would do now and then. Wil- 
liams was such a wonderful hitter that 
the crowd always expected him to hit, 
every time. That went on all through his 
career. Whenever he made out, they 
booed him. 1 know that at Minneapolis 
he could hit home runs his first two 
times at bat, but if he struck out or 
popped up the third time the crowd 
would get on him. He was just a young 
kid, and his feelings would be hurt. If a 
ball was hit to him in the outfield the 
next inning, he’d walk after it. 1 saw 
Donie Bush pull him right out of a game 
when Ted did that once. But old Mike 
called Donie in, and he said, "Don’t you 
ever take that boy out of a ball game 
again. You can’t take a player like him 
out. Where will we ever see another like 
him?” 

Then Mike got hold of Frank Bow- 
man, the trainer, who later worked with 
the Giants, and he said, "Tell the boy 
I want to see him.” When Ted came up 
to his office, instead of bawling him out 
about walking after the ball Mike put 
continued 
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his arm around his shoulders and said, 
"You know. I used to do the same thing 
when 1 was a kid." And he would talk 
so gently and so skillfully that by the 
time Ted left the office he was practically 
crying. Williams often told me. "There 
was nobody else ever like Mike." 

They had a special promotion one 
night in Minneapolis. They called it Cen- 
tennial Night, and they had 13,000 peo- 
ple there in that old Nicollet Field. I low 
they got 13.000 in that place I don't 
know . They were hanging from the caves. 
Oh. it was jammed. Williams hit two 
home runs, and they were tremendous. 
They landed on the building across the 
street from the outfield fence. And then 
in the last of the ninth he came to bat 
with the bases loaded, two out and Min- 
neapolis behind by a run. The count 
went to three and two. I was umpiring 
behind the plate. The crowd was yelling 
for another home run, or any kind of a 
base hit, or even a walk to force in the 
tying run. And I ended the ball game 
by calling Williams out on strikes on a 
pitch right at his knees. 

Donic Bush was coaching at third 
base, and lie came running in. 

"Strike!" lie yelled. "It was down by 
his ankles. It was on the ground." A 
low pitch is always on the ground, and 
a high one is always over his head. The 
crowd was furious. Bush was yelling at 
me. and the fans were booing. 

Then Williams did something I'll nev- 
er forget, and it is one of the reasons I 
consider him a close friend of mine in 
baseball. He looked at Donie Bush and 
he shook his head. 

"No, Donic," he said. "It was a good 
pitch. It was a perfect strike, right at the 
knees. I should have hit it." 

I could have thrown my arms around 
him. 

I walked off the field and I thought, 
“What a man that is.” I never had any- 
one else in my career do anything like 
that. 

Another time, in the 1947 All-Star 
Game, I called Williams out on strikes 
again. It was in the Cubs' park in Chi- 
cago. I think Ewell Blackwell was pitch- 
ing, and I called Ted out on a low pitch, 
a bad pitch. As soon as I called it, I 
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knew I had made a mistake. The pitch 
was too low. I should have called it a 
ball. Here I had called Ted Williams out 
on strikes on a bad pitch in an All- 
Star Game. You know what he did? He 
put his bat on his shoulder, and he walked 
away. He didn’t say anything. 

I’ve always felt bad about calling that 
one wrong on Williams, but he never 
said a word to me about it. All through 
his career, for all his temperament and 
his difficulties with the fans and the press, 
he had the same reputation w ith umpires 
that Stan Musial had. I'd ask American 
League umpires, “What kind of a guy 
is this Williams?" To a man. they said, 
“Jock, he's the greatest." He never com- 
plained. He never argued, not a word. 

An umpire has to go for a man like 
that. I remember talking to George Mor- 
iarty once before I ever umpired or even 
thought of it. Moriarty was from my 
neighborhood in Chicago, and he was 
an American League umpire. Harlier 
he had been both a player and a man- 
ager in the league, but he told me. “Kid, 
I don’t mix with the ballplayers. I don't 
waste my time talking to them. If you 
had this job you wouldn't talk to them 
either. It's the only way you can get 
respect." 

After, when I was an umpire myself 
and I had had a hard time with some 
player. I'd remember what Moriarty 
said, and I'd think. “You know, he's 
right. I'm not going to talk to any of 
them anymore. The hell with them." But 
it isn't in a man's nature to be silent. It’s 
not silence that gets respect from the 
players. It's working hard and knowing 
your job and doing your best and not 
taking any cheap abuse. It's being in 
charge. You are the authority. You take 
command. You run the game. That's 
all there is to it. 

Suunds easy, doesn't it? But then you 
don’t know Leo Purocher. 


Next Week 

ThccuriouswayJockobccameanumpire, 
a petty punishment by Ford Frick and 
the reasons why the major league umpires 
almost went on strike three years ago. 
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BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Cincinnati (2-4) Manager Dave Bristol re- 
mained undaunted even though the Reds 
fell out of first place. Leo Cardenas (broken 
finger) was lost for six weeks or more, Pete 
Rose (injured shoulder) was out an esti- 
mated two weeks and minor ailments 
hampered Deron Johnson, Don Nottebart, 
Billy McCool and Tommy Helms. Refusing 
to buckle under. Bristol said, "They've 
got to get all 25 of us before we're done," 
Gary Nolan's shutout against the Mets and 
Mel Queen's four-hitter against the Dodgers 
showed that the Reds were far from done. 
Five san francisco (2-5) players were hurt 
but one of them Willie Mays came back 
after a four-day layoff and hit a 10th inning 
grand-slam homer to beat the Astros. Joe 
Gibbon's 3-2 win over sx. touts (4-2) was 
the 12th victory in 23 decisions for left- 
handers against the Cardinals, who were 
25-10 against right-handers. For the most 
part, though, the Cardinals had little diffi- 
culty getting hits, with seven regulars above 
.300. The most efficient were Mike Shannon 
(31 RBIs in just 144 at bats), who got his 
seventh game-w inning hit of the season, and 
Roger Maris, who has won five games. Ron 
Santo of Chicago (4-3) won a game w ith a 
homer, Adolfo Phillips another with his 
power and speed as the Cubs advanced to 
third place. Dick Radatz, considered ex- 
pendable by the American League a few 
weeks ago, saved two games. Roberto Cle- 
mente of PITTSBURGH (4-4) was upset 
about being benched in the first game of a 
doublehcadcr. saying. "I want to play all 
games until I drop dead." Replied Manager 
Harry Walker: "Records since 1959 show 
that after a doubleheader he sometimes 
didn't hit well for a week. 1 thought it might 
be best to give him a game off. but now I'll 
play him." The shaky pitching staff got 
an unexpected boost when Steve Blass came 
out of the bullpen and pitched his second 
complete game in 26 starts during the past 
two years. Dick Hall of phii adelphia (3-5), 


who had not started since 1963, went all the 
way to beat the Pirates 4-1. atlanta (4-3), 
too. received a complete-game win from a 
converted reliever when Phil Niekro stopped 
the Phils 1-0. Henry Aaron made his 
2,500th major league hit and began looking 
to the day when he would get his 3.000th 
(the summer of 1970 if he maintains his 
present rate). Clctc Boyer almost sat out a 
game because of stomach trouble but de- 
cided to play and hit a grand-slam homer. 
Reliever Claude Raymond, late of the As- 
tros. won one game for the Braves and saved 
another, but Wade Blasingame, the pitcher 
Houston (5-3) acquired for Raymond, beat 
Atlanta when F.d Mathews, anothercx-Bravc. 
homcred. Jimmy Wynn became the first to 
hit three homers in the Astrodome and took 
over the league lead in RBIs. But the big star 
of the week was rookie Don Wilson, who 
pitched the first no-hitter in the Astrodome 
and struck out 15 Braves doing it. los an- 
geles (4-2) ended an eight-game losing 
streak but remained on the brink of ninth 
place. Bob Shaw of nfw york (3-4) shut 
out the Reds, and Tom Scaver {pane 64) 
had them shut out until the ninth. 

Standings: SU36-22. Cm40?5. Chi 32- 

27. P.tt 32-27. SF 33 28. All 31-30. 

Phil 28-32, LA 25 36 Hoo 26-38, HY 20-38 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Tommy John of Chicago (5-3) pitched 
two shutouts, one a three-hitter against the 
Senators, and Joe Horlcn, with relief help 
from Hoyt Wilhelm, beat the Yankees 1 4) on 
four hits. That gave the White Sox staff a to- 
tal of 16 low-hit games (four hits or less). 
White Sox pitchers gave up 13 hits in one 
game, but it was an unusual game— the long- 
est night contest (22 innings. 6.38) ever. 
Washington (5-4) prevailed in that one 
when Paul Casanova singled with the bases 
loaded. Detroit (2-5) did things big. The 
Tigers scored 10 runs in one inning to beat 
the Twins 15-10. They also gave up eight 
runs in one inning to lose to the Twins 1 1 -5. 


A !9ih-inninghomc run by Dave Duncan of 
the A's defeated the Tigers in the second 
game of the longest doublehcadcr (9:05) in 
league history. Worst of all, the Tigers didn't 
look like a pennant contender in the field, 
committing lOcrrors. Baltimore (2-6) play- 
ers held a clubhouse meeting to consider 
their slump and Frank Robinson’s remark 
that some teammates were jealous of him. 
Adding to the Orioles' frustrations was the 
sudden hitting of Woodie Held of Califor- 
nia (6-2). Held, hitlcss in his last 22 times up 
as an Oriole before being traded to the An- 
gels last week, had six hits and helped beat 
his former teammates three times, Alvin 
Dark of Kansas city (5-2), trying to protect 
a 14) lead in the ninth against the Orioles, 
used four outfielders when Frank Robinson 
came to bat Somewhat incongruously, Rob- 
inson popped up to third base and Jim 
Hunter of the A‘s had his second straight 
shutout. Hank Bauer of the Orioles over- 
shifted his outfield the next night in an at- 
tempt to stymie John Donaldson of the A's. 
Donaldson tripled into the resultant gap in 
center field, then scored the winning run on 
Reggie Jackson's single. "When I get a hit 
I win," said Luis Tiant of Cleveland (3-4), 
who has had at least one hit in each of his 
five victories. Last week Tiant singled and 
went on to beat Minnesota (4-3). Since the 
arrival of new Manager Cal Ermcr, Pitchers 
Jim Kaat and Dean Chance have done turn- 
abouts. Kaat. ineffective before Ermcr ar- 
rived, won three games in eight days. 
Chance, 9-2 before Ermcr took over, lost 
his third straight since the change in mana- 
gers. Mel Stottlcmyrc of new york (3-5) 
came up with his fourth shutout of the year, 
this one against the Senators, boston (4-5) 
kept from slipping too far behind when 
Tony Conigliaro hit a two-run homer with 
two out in the llth to defeat the White 
Sox 2- 1 . 

Standings: Chi 36-23, Oat 33-27. Minn 31- 

30. Bos 31-31 KC 31-32. Clave 30 31. 

Ball 29-31. Cal 31-34. NY28-33. Wash 28-36 


HIGHLIGHT 

When National League Umpire Bob Engel, who was helping out last 
week at the 21st annual College World Scries in Omaha, was asked to 
compare the collegiate players with major-leaguers, he said, "The 
college boys have better manners." Those scholarly athletes may have 
yelled "Take it" instead of "Mine! Mine!" as they circled under pop- 
ups, but for the most part they played aggressive, forgct-about-Emily 
Post baseball. Consider Ron Davini of Arizona State. He didn't have 
patience enough to wait politely for the intentional walk being offered 
by a Stanford pitcher. Instead, he poked at one of the outside pitches 
designed to put him on first base and hit it for a run-scoring single. 
Without that run, the Sun Devils might well have lost. As it was, 


they still had to go 14 innings to eke out a 4-3 victory —Pitcher Gary 
Gentry scratched an infield hit and scored on a double over the 
center fielder’s head by Scott Reid. Gentry, who struck out 15 batters, 
won his 16th straight game to bring his season's record to 17-1. The 
loss eliminated Stanford, pretournament favorite, and moved State 
into the championship game against Houston. For Arizona State, 
which lost five of its players to major league clubs following the 1966 
season, this was supposed to have been a rebuilding year. For Hous- 
ton, which docs not play baseball on the same big-time, 60-games-a- 
scason scale and which lost to Stanford 12 - 1 in the first game of this 
double-elimination tournament the final game was the last hurdle 
on its implausible Cinderella journey. But Arizona State defeated 
the Cougars 1 1-2 for its second championship in the past three years. 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup ol the sports information 
of the week 


BASKETBALL- KENTUCKY defeated Indiana 79- 
67 in the first of a two-game series for tlie high school 
All-Star championship, in Indianapolis (page JO). 

bowling -All-Star winner LBS SCHISSLER of 
Denver went into the finals of the S27.500 Portland 
(Ore.) Open in loth place and finished on top. Dur- 
ing his streak. Schisslcr averaged 214 and nearly 
broke the PBA record of 14-1-1 with 14 wins (13 
of them in succession ) and two losses. 

boxing World Featherweight Champion VICEN- 
TE SALDIVAR of Mexico retained his title and 
raised his won-lost record to 32- 1 when he outpoint- 
ed Welshman Howard Winstone (59-4 1 after floor- 
ing him for a count of eight in the 14th round in 
Cardiff. Wales. 

Flash Elorde, the 32-year-old world junior light- 
weight champion from the Philippines, lost his title 
alter sesen years, and It) title defenses, as YOSHt- 
AKI NUMATA, 22. of Japan, knocked down in 
the third round by Elorde, went on to win a unani- 
mous decision in Tokyo. 

golf JACK NICKLAUS shot a record 72-hole to- 
tal of 275 in winning his second U.S. Open, at Bal- 
tusrol in Springfield, N.Y. (/urge 23). 

HARNESS RACING -ADIOS VIC (57.60). driven 
by Jim Dennis, followed up his victory the week be- 
fore in the Good Time Pace with a four-length win 
over Pocomoonshinc in the S50.000 National Cham- 
pionship Pace the final event of the annual three- 
race International Series — at Yonkers Raceway. 

HORSE racing Ogden Phipps' POKER (S2.X0). 
with Bill Boland aboard, ended stahlematc Buck- 
passer's 15-race winning streak as he won the I Mi- 
r ile 555,400 Howling Green Handicap at Aqueduct 
by one and a half lengths (pane 62). 

With Canadian Jockey Ron Turcotle up. DAMAS- 
CUS (52.20). Mrs. Edith W. Bancroft's Preaknessand 
Belmont winner, gained his fifth stakes victory when 
he won by three and a quarter lengths over Misty 
Cloud in the mile-and-an-eighth 541.060 Leonard 
Richards Stakes at Delaware Park. 

motor sports Lc Mans co-winner DAN GUR- 
NEY won the Belgian Grand Prix in the American 
Eagle a car he designed and built himself — by 63 
seconds over Scotland's Jackie Stewart (page 3#). 
RICHARD PETTY. Plymouth's 29-yc.ir-old lead 
driver from Level Cross, N.C . boosted Ills NASCAR 
Grand National lifetime record to 59 victories when 
he won the 575.000 Carolina 500 in Rockingham, 
N,C. by more than a lap over Buddy Baker. During 
the qualifying trials. Petty set a one-lap record for a 
mile closed course at 1 17.225 mph. 

rowing -PENVn heavyweight eight beat defend- 
ing champion Wisconsin by two lengths to take its 
first IRA title since 1900. in Syracuse. N.Y , and 
H ARVARD swept the 102nd annual Harvard-Yalc 
Regatta in New London, Conn, (page 60). 

soccer -USA: CLEVELAND (II points), the 
Eustern Division leader, beat Dallas 4 I and tied 
WASHINGTON (Si 2 2 in the Whips' only game of 
the week. TORONTO (6) also won one and lied 
one. while DETROIT (6) dropped one and tied one 
and NEW YORK (4) tied two. Last place BOSTON 
(2 1 split two games. In the Western Division. LOS 
ANGELES (10) retained its lead with two victories. 
5 I over Vancouver and 4-1 over Detroit. HOUS- 
TON (8) won one and tied one. CHICAGO (7) 
won one. lost one and tied one. SAN FRANCISCO 
(7) won one. tied one: while VANCOUVER (5) 
lost two and DALLAS (4) lied one, lost one. 
NPSL: BALTIMORE (77 points) and PITTS- 
BURGH (72) each split two games as the Bays re- 
tained first place in the Eastern Division. ATI AN- 
TA (71 ). in third, also split two games, while PHIL- 
ADELPHIA (57) lost to Chicago and Atlanta. Nl W 
YORK (44 (.after a 12-day layoff, suffered its eighth 
loss in 13 games before beating Toronto 5-3. In the 
Western Division. OAKLAND (95) boosted .Is 
first place lead to 16 points, defeating Toronto 3 0 
and Baltimore 3-1. while LOS ANGELES (79) 
moved frrm third to second after two victories. 
ST. LOUIS 175) split two games; CHICAGO (58). 
which shared the cellar with Toronto last week, 
climbed back to fourth after healing Philadelphia 
3-1 and losing to Los Angeles 3-0; and last-place 
TORONTO (52) dropped two games. 

tennis MANUEL SANTANA of Spain defeated 
Australia's Roy Emerson 5-7, 9-7, 6-3, 6-3 in the 


finals of the French International Grass Court 
Championships in Paris. 

OWEN DAVIDSON beat Ken Fletcher 3 6. 6 2. 
6 2 in an all-Australian final at the Kent Lawn 
Tennis Championships in Beckenham. England, 
while in the women's final an all-British match - 
ANN HAYDEN JONES defeated Virginia Wade 

ECUADOR upset the U.S. in the Davis Cup Amer- 
ican Zone final in Guayaquil, Ecuador, thus elimi- 
nating the U.S. from further Davis Cup play. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA took the NCAA 
team championship lor the second year in a row. 
28 points to runner-up UCLA's 23. as Troian BOB 
LUTZ defeated Jamie Eillol of Miami 6 t). 6 0. 8-10. 
2 6. 6—2 in the singles final in Carbondaie. III. Lut/ 
then teamed with top-seeded STAN SMITH to de- 
feat their teammates. Joaquin Loyo Mayo anvl 
James Hobson, 6-2, 10-8 for the doubles title. 


TRACK & field t SC gained the team title "ith 
86 points at the NCAA championships in Provo. 

I Tali, as the Trojan 440-yard relay ream broke its 
own week-old world record of 39 seconds flat with 
a clocking of 38.6. and Nebraska's CHARLIE 
GREENE, who won his third 100-yard-dasb title, 
lied the world mark of 9. 1 in a preliminary heal 
(par.- 56 1. RANDY MATSON of Texas A AM and 
GERRY UNIX. RI N of Washington State both 
became double winners lor the second straight year 
when Matson bettered the meet shot put record w ith 
a 67'9*/4* toss and threw the discus I90’4\ and 
Lindgren won the six-mile (28:44.0) and three-mile 
(13:47,8) runs. Kansas sophomore JIM RYUN 
easily took the mile in 4:03.5. 

DAVE MORTON of Houston (page 44 1 edged 
Brooklyn's Jim Jackson in the 8X0 as both were 
timed in 1:51.8 at the Golden West Invitational 
high school meet in Sacramento. In the two-mile 
run PETE ROMERO of Recdlev, Calif, turned in a 
9:02.5. and BILL TIPTON of Pontiac. Mich, look 
the 120-yard high hurdles in 13.4. while JERRY 
PROCTOR of Pasadena. Calif, finished second. 
Proctor won the broad jump with a 26' 5%' leap, 
also came in third in the 180-yard low hurdles. 
ENRIQUE EIGUEROLA of Cuba became (he 
sixth man to tie the world 100-mctcr-daxh record, 
set by West Germany's Armin Mary in I960, when 
he was clocked in )0 seconds flat at an international 
meet in Budapest. 


mileposts I IRED: As general manager of the 
N M | ' , new Yin I rancisc. Seals. IU 1)1 Pilot s. 
52, because of disagreement over operational poli- 
cv. He will I vc succeeded by the Seals' new coach, 
BERT OLMSTEAD. 40. 


DIED LEWIS PRITCHARD. 1 7. of Whitby. Ont., 
when he was flipped out of his hy droplane at an in- 
ternational race in Dunnville. Ont. It was the second 
hydroplane fatality in two weeks. 


DIED: OSCAR GODBOUT, 40 a staff member 
of 77ir Sew York Times for 17 years and its out- 
door columnist since 1961; of a heart attack, in 
Tcaneck. N.J. 


DIED: HAROLD ANDERSON. 64. head basket- 
ball coach at Bowling Green (Ohio) for 21 years; 
in Fort Lauderdale. Fla. Anderson, who previously 
had coached at the University of Toledo (142-41) 
for eight years, retired in 1963 with a 362-185 record 
and three Mid-America Conference titles. 


DIED: Former chairman of the New York State 
Athletic Commission ( 1945 -1951 ), Colonel EDDIE 
EAGAN. 69; of a heart attack, in New York City. 
Eagan, the national amateur heavyweight boxing 
champion in 1919. became one of the lew athletes 
ever to win Olympic gold medals in two sports when 
he gained the light-heavyweight title in boxing in 
1920 and wav a member of the winning U.S. four- 
man bobsled team in 1932. 

DIED: LOUTS A. R. PIERI, 70. former co-owner 
with the late Walter Brown of the Boston Celtics; 
of a heart attack, in Providence. 


DIED: GERALD L. PATTERSON. 71. nine-time 
member and five-time captain of Australian Davis 
Cup teams; in Melbourne. Patterson, who in 1919 
teamed with Sir Norman Brookes to take the U.S. 
doubles championship, won the Wimbledon singles 
title in 1919 and 1922. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



CHARLES BURT, a 

Harding College (Sear- 
cy, Ark.) freshman 
bowler, won the singles 
title at the NAI A Tour- 
nament in Kansas City, 
Mo. when he averaged 
200 pins for 15 games, 
then rolled a 232 in a 
playoff with Jack Con- 
naughton of l.a Crosse 
(Wis.) State. 


DAN STUBBS, all II- 

y ear-old gymnast from 
Ardmore. Okla., com- 
peted against young- 
sters almost all older 
than he at Oklahoma's 
first Junior Olympics in 
Bartlesville and became 
all-round champion 
with victories in three 
of his events and sec- 
onds in three others. 


BARBARA ROQUE- 
MORE, 28, of Santa 
Monica, Calif., beat 
seven other women and 
73 men (including her 
husband Jerry) in win- 
ning overall honors at 
the Western Skydiving 
Championships in Hen- 
derson, Ncv. Barbara 
look firsts in both ac- 
curacy and style. 


RALPH GARR, a 

Grumbling (La.) Col- 
lege senior second base- 
man, led all NAI A 
batters with a record 
.585 average, as his 
team, boasting an un- 
matched 35-1 regular- 
season mark and a play- 
off record of seven hom- 
ers. finished third in the 
NAIA championships. 






DOUG VERDI ECK . a 

freshman at the Univer- 
sity of Redlands (Calif.) 
w here his fat hcrcoachcs 
tennis, defeated Viccntc 
Zara/tta of the Univer- 
sity of Corpus Christi 
(Texas) 6-4, 6-3 in a 
final that lasted 43 
minutes for the NAIA 
tennis singles title in 
Kansas City, Mo. 


CREDITS 

22-24 -Marvin E. Newman 28 - Billy Frantoil: 30, 
31 Art SKiy 32 .• arlman i Step- -• In, 34 

Donald Most: 35 — Donold Moil, Dave Rosenleld: 

36 — Donald Mow, W(1 Blunrh... ioy WooKe f. 

37 Hood Seitnoten, Inc.. Ray Woolte Jr.t 38 — 

George Silk.life, Tony TriolO: 40 — Sheedy & long. 
45 — Erie Schweixordl: 46 — tarty Cooker 47- Wal 
ler loow I: 48 Rich Cloris:'., Welter loow I' . : nr 
49 Don Uhrfarock 50 — trie Schwei 
lordl 5t Wolter loot! Jr. 53 — Hiram MeDonold, 
Bernard Diet;.' o ■ h 56 — Jamev f. Flores, 60 Jor 

ke.- 64— Tony 92— ft 

Grumbling Photo, John Vowter- (Canvas City Stor. 



BARBARA FRIED- 
RICH, 18. competing 
for the Shore Athletic 
Club in Asbury Park, 
N.J.. set an American 
women's javelin record 
of 198' 8” in the Long 
Branch (N.J.) invita- 
tional to better the old 
mark by 9' 4“ and beat 
her nearest rival by over 
80 feet. 
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Champions made here. Hob/e has coached his divers to two Olympic Cold Medals, two World's Collegiate Championships, 34 other titles 


t 


HOBERT (HOBtE) S. BILLINGSLEY, Coach of the year — 1964, 1965, 1966"; Indiana University Diving Coach, Bloomington, Ind. 


Each year, I put IO% of my gross 
income into family protection." 


"Being a natural saver, I'm buying 
Northwestern Mutual life insurance. 
Along with needed protection, it gives 
cash values that build up fast. 

"Over the next five years, I hope to 
up my annual investment in family 
security to 15% of total earnings. 

"Recently, my Northwestern Mutual 
agent arranged an Electronic Planned 
Incomes study for me. It produced a 


custom-made program that’s really 
easy to follow." 

What do the computers say? 

The "Electronic Planned Incomes Serv- 
ice" is another big NML difference. 

Basic data on your particular situa- 
tion, your needs and goals, are fed into 


NML's computers. And out comes an 
analysis that can help you and your 
agent plot your life insurance program 
with even greater precision and effec- 
tiveness. 

It's a unique service. One that costs 
you nothing. Just call your nearest 
NML representative. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE - MILWAUKEE [NML) 


19 t h"ole the readers take over 


MONBO 

Sirs: 

Leonard Shccter's article on Bill Mon- 
bouquette ( Humiliation of a Hero , June 12) 
was simply great. I am the bat boy for the 
New York Yankees and, after reading about 
Monbo, I have a warm feeling toward him. 
Monbo still appears to be the great pitcher 
he once was, but in order for him to win 14 
games the team must hit. The Yankees are 
not scoring runs. Monbo lost his first start 
against Washington 2-1 because of the 
team’s weak hitting. 

Monbo's curve and slider seem to be 
strong and, take it from me. his fast ball is 
still humming. 1 have a swollen hand to 
prove it. 

Keith Ford 

Jamaica, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Having felt the ''mortal" wound of a mi- 
nor league cut many, many years ago, I con- 
sider Leonard Shccter's piece on Bill Mon- 
bouquette top-drawer human-interest ma- 
terial. I saw grown men cry like babies when 
handed a release and a “try again next year." 
As 1 read the Monbo story I felt that I was 
sitting there at the phone along with him. 
waiting for a call. 

Ed Allen 

Pittsburgh 

TERRIBLE TURBINE 

Sirs: 

As a real fan of the Indy 500 I look for- 
ward every year to reading your articles on 
the event as much as I look forward to see- 
ing the race itself. I say this because you 
seem able to capture the excitement of the 
race exactly as I feel it while at the track. 

This year's article. Gentlemen, Junk Your 
Engines (June 12), was a masterpiece and 
portrayed the "pulse beat" perfectly. What 
a race! What an article! Helmets off to Bob 
Ottum for a superb job on a race that was 
exciting almost beyond words. 

A. J. Gilmaster 

Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your article on the 
500. The turbine is a wondrous step forward 
in the field of automobiles. But it is defi- 
nitely not on the same level of competition as 
the piston cars. Even if they won't allow 
turbines as powerful as Jones's it will still 
be the racing machine of tomorrow . 

Mark Patman 

Seymour, Ind. 

Sirs: 

I hope the turbine will be accepted. Too 
many Indy races arc now a matter of me- 


chanical survival with many of the better 
drivers ending up as spectators at the finish 
Head-to-head racing among the world’s fin- 
est drivers for a full 500 miles is an exciting 
prospect. Dependable, safer (four-wheel 
drive) cars will put the emphasis on nerve 
and skill. If the turbine could be so reliable 
in its first race, think what it will be after a 
little more proving. Mechanical luck will 
always play a part in racing, but it should 
be kept as small a factor as possible. 

Chan Harris 

Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 

CAPTURE THE FLAG 

Sirs: 

I hope that your item entitled “Time Out 
For Sport" (Scorecard, June 12) was no- 
ticed by all sport fans, so that they will sit 
down and write to their Congressmen in 
support of Representative Richard Otting- 
cr’s (D.. N.Y.) bill to separate sport from 
television’s control. The only thing I sug- 
gest is that lacrosse be included in the bill. 
Along with soccer, lacrosse is one of the 
fastest growing sports in the U.S. It is tele- 
vised more and more often and already it is 
becoming involved in the TV “manipula- 
tion" problem. In the recent North-South 
College All-Star contest, the game was 
stopped each time the TV men held out a 
yellow flag. Admittedly, in this particular 
case, it may not have had any detrimental 
effect on the game. As a matter of fact, it 
was so hot that the players may have been 
happy to have had the breaks. But stoppage 
of play just because TV dictates it will hurt 
sport, especially in cases where the conti- 
nuity of the action is important. 

Arthur W. Gregg 

Darien, Conn. 

BOSTON SHUFFLE 

Sirs: 

Your comments about Fenway Park 
( Slow Death by Committee in Boston, June 
12), were totally unwarranted. First, you 
describe Fenway as a decaying little ball 
park. The fact is, Fenway is among the best- 
kept parks in the country. It is always im- 
maculately clean. Every seal was repainted 
this winter, as were the walls and rafters. 
There is never a bare spot on the field, which 
features well-trimmed, verdant grass. 

Your second contention was even more 
absurd. There is absolutely no likelihood 
of the Red Sox becoming the San Diego 
Surfers. Boston is giving the club its usual 
wholehearted support. Attendance is up 
65.000 over last year, including near sellouts 
on April 30, May 30 and June 9. I think SI 
owes Boston and the Red Sox an apology. 

Jonathan B. Dubitzky 
Brookline, Mass. 


Sirs: 

Mark Mulvoy’s article hit the nail on the 
head, as every sports fan in Massachusetts 
knows. Many of us are already looking with 
great concern at the two problems that will 
inevitably confront us in the 1970s: 1 ) Will 
we root for the Mcts or the Yankees? 2) 
Will the MBTA (Massachusetts Bay Transit 
Authority) supply us with a 20e shuttle to 
Shea or Yankee Stadium? 

Larry MacKenney 

Norfolk, Mass. 

NOT GUILTY 

Sirs: 

Your reference to the dismissal of Penn 
Athletic Director Jerry Ford (For the 
Record. June 12) was totally inaccurate. 
Ford was not fired for "alleged violations 
of the Ivy League athletic rules.” On the 
contrary, he was the accuser, rather than 
the accused, charging that an administra- 
tion official and a coach had committed 
such infractions. Isolated violations were 
found to have occurred in the spring of 
1965, but the rumored slush fund alluded 
to by Ford in his charges was never con- 
firmed. 

Lawrence Krohn 
Sports Editor, 

The Daily Pennsylvanian 

Philadelphia 

• SI erred. Jerry Ford is indeed one of 
the foremost proponents of the Ivy 
League and of its ideals and its rules. 
—ED. 

BACK ON THE TRACK 

Sirs: 

As one who really enjoys racing and wants 
to see it prosper I would like to offer a few 
suggestions in line with your editorial “Out 
of the Running" (Scorecard, June 5). In 
New England there are only two tracks 
where one can visit the grandstand without 
being revolted by filth and disrepair. Green 
Mountain and Rockingham Park. Suffolk 
Downs's grandstand is barely passable, but 
all the others are miserable. The racing re- 
porters act like paid press agents who close 
their eyes to the sordid picture. Since people 
are not knowledgeable, it is important that 
racing offer a spectacle as well as a sport, 
and the reporters and various racing com- 
missioners should do everything in their 
power to make a visit to the racetrack a 
pleasant experience, win or lose. 

In addition to this, I would like to see 
a purse arrangement that would be an in- 
centive for older horses of ordinary caliber. 
Claiming races for 5-year-olds and up or 
6- or 7-year-olds and up with a bonus purse 
would help to keep some horses around the 
continued 
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Usher’s was light before 



the light bulb, 
the flash bulb, 
the radio, 
the stereo, 
theTY 
instant replay, 
the telephone, 
the ice cream cone, 
fluorescent light, 
or any other light. 

You see, Usher’s 
Green Stripe Scotch 
was light in 1853. 

It’s the only Scotch that was. 
p of Usher’s and see 
was meant to be. 


The original light Scotch 


19TM HOLE continual 


jikThls oil 
can make 
the 
difference 
between a 
sputter 
and a 
purrrrrrr. 




the Uncommon Outboard Motor Oil 
100% Pure Pennsylvania 
Wolf's Head Oil Refining Co. 

Oil City. Pa. 


track long enough for people to develop an 
affection for them. It doesn't take a million* 
dollar horse to do this, and one of the hap- 
piest times for me personally was. as a youth, 
watching and rooting for old Brass Monkey 
coming down the stretch with Babe Rubcn- 
stein cheering him on. 

The Babe, with his stories of racing lore 
on a local radio station, and Lou Smith, 
the head of Rockingham and Green Moun- 
tain. arc all that is good in the New England 
racing picture but. unfortunately, I am 
afraid they arc not enough. 

Freeman F. Dodoe 

Truro. Mass. 


Sirs: 

Jimmy Kilroc's theory that racing is hurt- 
ing because the sport is too intricate for the 
public is sheer nonsense. The most intricate 
factor is that when you pay your two bucks 
admission you have to be a Houdini to find 
a decent seat. There may be 500 people in 
the grandstand, but it always seems as 
though they are holding 15,000 more seats 
for their friends. The biggest offenders are 
the women, who pile big overnight hand- 
bugs on the seal next to them and tell you 
that the person sitting there is down making 
a bet. 

Racing is the only sport where you pay 
a good buck to get in and have no guaran- 
tee that you will have a place to sit. Those 
paying admission should be given numbered 
seats as they conic in. the early birds getting 
the better seats, the latecomers what is left. 
Those holding passes should stand. 

Someday a smart vice-president may con- 
sider building grandstands in the infield. 
After all. the race is won at the finish line, 
and what happens in the backstrctch does 
not concern the average fan. 

Joseph Mai. ik 

Berwyn. III. 

Sirs: 

You quote Jimmy Kilroc as saying that 
80' , of the horseplaycrs "don't know what 
they are doing." After a few visits to a U.S. 
racecourse they soon find out. They are put- 
ting S5 on the pari-mutuel for a S4 bet 
20', has disappeared immediately. Put this 
"sport" on the same basis as roulette, craps 
or any other "game" where the house is the 
sure winner anyway and it will pay its way 
handsomely. 

The public realizes that some charge must 
come off the top to keep the game going. 
But 20' , ? Aw, come on. Even the most stu- 
pid of us can sec the futility of paying the 
money to get to the track and then putting 
up the S5 for a S4 bet— and that is exactly 
what it is. What to do about it? Don't ask 
me — except that 1 wish everybody would get 
his fingers out of the pot. 

Jack Grei n 

Albuquerque 
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A pipeful of 
pleasure 
on one match 

I That’s BONOSTBEET 



give... 

so more will live^-=i 


HEART FUND 
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